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Half-an-hour afterwards he was leaning over the piano, and turning over 
the leaves - in wrong places with praiseworthy assiduity. 

“ If you are very fond of music, Mr. Lorimer,” said the heiress, “ you sing 
of course ? ” 

“ j_ n0 _yes—that is, upon my word, you know, my singing after that!” 

stammered Frank. 

“ Of course. But contrasts are always pleasing,” said Miss Vivian,. 
carelessly. 

A flush gathered on Frank’s face, and he laughed, making her an awkward 
little bow. 

“I sing duets.with my sister,” said Frank, “but they are sadly common¬ 
place affairs—‘All’s Well,’ and ‘ The Minute .Gun at Sea.’ ” 

“ Those old things,” said the heiress. “ Yes, they are rather out of my 


Amy, 


w . 1 said the heiress, 
catalogue at present.” 

“ If Mr. Lorimer will take up with my soprano,” put in little 
speaking for the first time. 

“ Thank you,” said Frank, heartily, thinking he had never seen anything 
so pretty as the mixture of wistfulness and mischief in the blue eyes. 

He did not see quite clearly how he was to make himself agreeable to the 
heiress. Once or twice he caught himself wishing it had been little Amy, 
but he was too dutiful, and too conscious of stern necessity to suffer himself 
to dwell upon that wish. 

When the duet was over he made another essay, sauntering towards the 
easy-chair beside the window, in which the future Mrs. Lorimer was sitting. 

“A dreary look out at present,” said Frank; “ but I dare say the view is 
fine in summer.” 

“ I cannot agree with you,” said the young lady; “ winter has a beauty 
of its own.” 

“ Yes, of course,” said Frank. “ A jolly fire, and that sort of thing.” 

“ No,” was the scornful answer. “ The black, bare trees, with their 
weight of snow, and the frosty air and the ice-bound pool.” 

“ You see with an artist’s eydj” said Frank. 

“ I do not draw,” she replied. 

“You like cold weather and its occupations, then,” said Frank. 

“ I am devoted to the study of Nature as developed in the meaner animals,” 
she replied. 

“ Oh, confound it! ” thought Frank. “ I must have a vivarium for her, 
and then it will get broken and we shall be drowned out.—Very inter¬ 
esting,” he said, glancing at her. 

What in the world was she laughing at ? and what did she mean by the 
“ meaner animals ? ” The lover felt another unpleasant twinge. 

In the solitude of his own chamber he was obliged to confess to himself 
that he had made no progress, and yet he didn’t know how it was. He thought 
he- would try a walk before breakfast next morning; he too liked the frosty 
air, and perhaps it might sharpen his faculties. The whole affair was a bore, 
but he supposed it must be managed somehow. Thus a week of the visit passed 
away and nothing was done. The house filled with guests, and Mr. Frank 
had no longer a clear field. There was a rich sporting baronet; there was an 
Honourable George, and a Mr. Somebody of the Royal Academy, besides other 
less pretentious individuals. If there had been a chance for him at first, there 
seemed to be none now. He listened rather gloomily to the discussion on the 
seventh morning over the breakfast table as to the amusement for the day; 
if he could have followed his own inclination he would have gone off for one 
of those solitary rambles, which he had begun to take by way of thinking over 
his position. The heiress was so cold and distant, and withal so disagreeable, 
that his duty had become terribly distasteful to him; there was no one he 
cared to talk to but little Amy, and now she was distant, icy—too. 

“I vote for the skates,” said the baronet. “ What do you say, George ? ” 

But the poet’s eye was in a “ fine frenzy rolling,” and he said nothing. 

“ And I for the nun’s bower,” said the artist. 

“ Eh, what ? The nun’s dower ? ” exclaimed the baronet. 

“ Not a dower, but a beautiful ruin not far from here,” replied the artist. 

“What’s the use of ruins?” said the baronet. “ You can’t sketch this 
weather.” 

“ I don’t want to sketch,” said the artist; “ it would merely be a pleasant 
walk, with an object at the end of it.” 

Frank put down his knife, which he had been playing with discontentedly, 
and turned toTAmy. 

“ What would you like to dor” he asked. 

“ Walk, by all means,” she replied. 

“ Ah, that’s right,” said Frank. “ As to the ruin, I don’t know much 
about such things, but there’s some sense in a good stirring walk.” He was 
looking at the heiress, and thinking, “ Now I must get an opportunity to speak 
to her. A walk is first-rate for the purpose—nothing better.” For to-morrow 
was the day. of the grand ball, and Charley Barking would be down. 
Already he shrunk in dread from his friend’s bantering; he must get the 
affair over before to-morrow, at any rate. 

Having made this resolution, and set out with a very determined air upon 
his handsome face, it was extraordinary enough that when the foot of the 
hill on which the ruin stood was reached, the hero was lingering behind 
everyone to look after little Amy, whose escort, the poet, stood gazing about 
him into the vista of the woods, or the great unknown future, or something 
equally distant. And as he looked round for about the twelfth time there 
was no helping it; Frank had turned back, and was walking beside the poor 
cousin. “I’m afraid you are tired,” he said, gently. 

“ No, not a,t all,” she replied. 

He was switching the frosty grass with his cane, confusedly, and as they 
walked on the poet was left behind. 

“ Do take my arm,” said Frank, pleadingly, 
thought, “ I must be polite at least.” 

But politeness was not exactly the feelkm- 
hand brought, as it rested lightly on his arm ° 


“ If she is a poor cousin,” he 


which the touch of the little 
When the top of the hill was 


gained, he felt as if he would have given worlds to be at the botlom again, 
for the sake of that walk. > 

The poet also had reached the ruin with mighty Strides, and was discussing 
its beauties with the artist, while Miss Vivian had to bear with the fast 

S g baronet’s slang denunciations of the founders for“doosid slow old 
rs,” &c. 

For a minute Frank and Amy were alone in the nun’s bower. 

' “There’s something strange about these old ruins,” said Frank. “They 
always give one a feeling of excitement.” 

Amy looked round the crumbling old walls, and at the stone figure which 
gave its name to the ruin. “Yes,” said she ; “hut I am glad I didn’t live 
in those times. I shouldn’t like to be a nun.” 

'“A nun!” exclaimed Frank. “Miss Vivian,” he added disconsolately, 
“ I wish you would tell me what I have done.” 

“ Done! ” she exclaimed. “ I don’t know. What do you mean -? n 
“There must be something, you know,” said Frank. “The other night 
when I asked you to sing, you wouldn’t; and afterwards you went away from 
your seat because I took one near it. I can’t bear it,” he said, invohin- 
tarily pressing the hand on his arm. 

.He turned as he did so, and met the blue eyes, no longer mischievous, hut 
raised with an expression half wondering, half frightened. He looked injto 
them, from under his straight black eyebrows, and there yope in his heart a 
huge impulse to take the little hand from his arm and cover it with kisses. 

“ I can’t bear it! ” repeated Frank, passionately. 

“ Ha ! ” exclaimed the voice of the baronet, “ discovered! Mks Amy, I 
have been looking everywhere for you ; you promised toahow me the nun.” 

Amy went up silently to the stone figure resting in its niche, with the 
green lichens growing over it. When she turned round again Frank was 
gone. He was not with the others; no one spoke of him, or missed him. 

In the evening, when the usual trios and quartets wer$ in perpetration, 
Frank walked in silently and got into an obscure corner. 

“ Why, Lorimer,” said Sir John, going up to him, “where have you been ? 
You look as if you bad seen a ghost.” 

Frank broke away impatiently, and said he had been walking. 

“Walking!” said the baronet; “ why, your sleeve is all wet, and your 
hair—I believe it’s frozen! ” 

“You had better keep away,” said Frank, laughingly; “ I've-only-been 
taking my usual ramble, and I really forgot that I shouldn’t be touchable.” 

Opposite him was the little figure he had known would he sitting there, but 
Amy never raised her eyes or spoke. He wished she would. He was at war 
with himself; one thing or another must be done. If fie -must sell himself 
to the heiress, why in the world didn’t he get it over at once. How had he 
dared to speak in such tones to Amy ? She had not reproved him. No ; but 
that was because she had no time. It wasn’t likely she thought anything 
about him. He bad made up bis mind to propose to the heiress as soon as he 
could find an opportunity, but he would just hear Amy speak; he would 
satisfy himself from her voice of her utter indifference to him. 

“ Did you get home in good time ? ” he asked. 

“Very,” she replied; “ that is, I believe so.” But she would not look up. 
Frank wanted to see her face again; he wanted her to look at him. He 
lowered his voice a little, and said, “You asre not tired, I hope? ” 

“No, thank you,” she replied. 

“ It is as I thought,” concluded Frank, bitterly. “She-cores nothing about 
me—as I hoped, I mean. Why should she ? What a supreme donkey I am! ” 
He went away, and joined the group reund the piano ; he-sang, and turned 
over the leaves and talked, flashing out witticisms with a readiness that 
surprised himself. Once or twice he even got a sm-ile from the heiress; he 
was quite brilliant. But when he got into his own room, instead -of sleeping 
like a reasonable being, he paced up and down half the night, muttering to 
himself, thinking what an miot he was not to have made an opportunity to 
bind himself to the heiress, and putting together a speech fit to address her 
with. “To-morrow,” thought he, “I must and will.” Rut to-morrow 
brought its own hindrances. It seemed as if the heiress knew his designs, 
and was determined to thwart him. He could not speak a word to her 
except in the hearing of others. 

The day was growing old, and in spite of his troubles, Frank began to feel 
his loss of rest. He was stupidly sleepy. He saw the heiress move to leave 
the drawing-room, however, and got up with some blundering idea that he 
might speak to her in the hail. 

“I am going to dress, Mr. Lorimer,” said she ; “ and should recommend 
you to do the same.” 

Frank bit his lips as he held open the door for the cousins to pass. .- He 
spoke to Amy in a low tone; he hardly knew what -the words were, but he 
got the look he wanted, timid, faltering. ' k 

“ Oh,” said Frank, rushing off to his room, “if this state of affairs is to 
continue, I shall go mad! What do I mean by it? -Of QQurse I am very 
fond of Miss Vivian, and I mean to make her a good husband. I’ll propose 
at once. I’ll do it'to -night when I dance with her. { must and will,.for 

I can’t stand this. And then-” 

* * * * j* * 

And then. All was over, the ball, the wavering- aoid indecision. Ho had 
proposed, and was accepted—a miserable man. How had he done it, and 
when ? He could not remember. He had only a sense of being chained, 
bound down by an intolerable weight from which : he struggled to escape, and 
could not. Worse than all. no sooner had the proposal been; made, than 
preparations began to be afloat for the wedding, Miss Vivian wishing it to 
take place immediately. Miss Vivian wished it; What an anomhly I She 
was with him always, a perpetual, overwhelming presence. -At' f one time 
she lavished caresses upon hiip.; at another, bitter words. Only there was 
no escape from either. If he went out,-he was commanded to come.back; if 
he wanted music it should not be allowed him; if he did not want, it was 
given abundantly—crammed down his miserable throat. And his friend, 
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Charley Barking, who had come down for the ball, stayed on, and said he 
would be groomsman. 

Wherever the lover turned, he saw Charley’s face, with a sneer of mock 
congratulation upon it, and beside him, for ever silent and ghostlike, the gentle 
figure of little Amy. 

“ Well, you have succeeded,” said Charley. “ I wish you joy.” 

Joy! To think of that! Had he for the sake of money done this 
horrible thing, and embittered his whole life ? And as his friend spoke 
there rose up beside him the fair hair and wistful eyes of Amy. 

Oh, he could have stretched out his arms with a very bitter yearning. 
There were words in his heart too deep and tender for utterance, for he saw. 
her plainly, and felt what she was to him—his own pure, beautiful Amy, his 
best beloved! Madman that he was ! Should this precious gift be for the 
traitor who called himself his friend, and mocked hiih in his agony ? Should 
he bind himself to another woman, with Amy’s image round his heart ? A 
woman—an incubus rather—ever present! Intolerable ! Did his duty to 
his father demand such a sacrifice as this ? Oh, for one. week of the past 
back again! How had he ever dared to think of marriage lightly, and call it 
a business speculation! How had he dared to condemn as folly this love, 
which was so powerful, and full of such a glorious beauty ! 

“ She is mine, you know,” cried Charley. “ It will be a double wedding.” 

“ I study the meaner animals,” said the voice of his future wife. “ This is 
one of them. He wants my money—he is punished!” 

Punished ? Ah, horribly—too horribly for endurance! Could not he 
break the tie even now ? If he must lose Amy, well; but surely he need not 
bind himself to her cousin, perjure himself, and swear to love her, when her 
very presence brought a shudder over him. 

Always as he thought of this, with the heiress at his side, clinging to him, 
he was gazing into the clear blue eyes of little Amy, and for ever they spoke 
to him with the same look, wistful and pleading, “ How could you do it ? ” 
But he would not, there was yet a chance of escape. He would speak to the 
heiress, to Sir John, to his father, any one! Even while he meditated, it 
seemed to him that it was too late, and a voice said in his ear, “ They are 
waiting, why are you not dressed ? ” Dressed for what—his wedding ? 

“I never will!” shouted Frank, starting. Then he stared about him 
bewildered, and rubbed his eyes; then he looked at Charley Barking, who 
was standing there bodily, looking at him with some amusement. 

“ I’ve had a dream,” said Frank, slowly. 

“I should think you had, rather,” said Charley. “Should say it wasn’t 
pleasant. Didn’t sleep well last night, perhaps ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t,” said Frank, still rubbing his eyes. 

“ But get up, man alive,” said Charley, “ and put on your things. You’re 
late I tell you; they are all dancing by this time.” 

Frank jumped up and shook himself like a wet dog. Then he began 
hurrying over his toilet. 

“ Well, old fellow, is it all right ?” said Charley. “ Am I to congratulate 
you ? ” 

“ I tell you what,” said Frank, fumbling at his neck-tie with trembling 
fingers, “ the money may go to the bottom of Hatton Mere if it likes, but I’ll 
have nothing to do with her.” 

“Hallo ! ” ejaculated Charley. 

“ No, I won't,” said Frank; “ I know all about it. If my hopes should 
have anything in them, why I can work. I’ve got ten fingers, and I could 

work them to the bone for tne one, but as for the other, the heiress-” 

“ Hallo ! ” repeated Charley, with a very decided and disagreeable change 
in his manner. 

“Well, what’s the matter? ” asked Frank. 

“ Are you in your senses ? ” said Charley, savagely. 

“Oh, it’s all very fine for you to talk,” said Frank; “hut I can’t sell 
myself for money; and besides-” 

“Now look here,” said Charley, taking Mr. Frank’s arm, and holding 
it tighter perhaps than was absolutely necessary. “ You’re ready, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, I’m ready,” said Frank. “ What do you want?” 

“ Come with me, that’s all,” said Charley; and he led him to the door oF 
the dancing-room, where he stopped, still keeping his hold. 

“Now,” said Charley, “if you’re not stark staring mad, tell me which of 
those two ladies you are generously resolved to have nothing to do with ? ” 
“Why, Miss Vivian,” replied Frank, decidedly. 

“Which Miss; Vivian ? ” asked Charley; “ there are two.” 

“No, there a>e not,” said Frank, peevishly. “How can you be so absurd, 
Charley ? That, the pretty one, is Amy, the poor cousin against whom I 
suppose you meant to warn me, when you told me not to do the romantic; 
but I can’t help it, I——” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Charley, loosing his arm. “So, you’ve fallen in love 
with the poor cousin, eh ? ” 

“ Yes I have,” said Frank. 

“Oh!” repeated Charley, chuckling, and growing rather red in the face. 
“ And you are quite sure you don’t care about money ? ” 

“ I can work,” said Frank, doggedly. “You work, don’t you ? ” 

“A little,, sometimes,” replied Charley. “ Mind, I warned you against her, 
and your father-” 

“ Let me go, and reserve your lecture,” said Frank; “ that will keep.” 
“Wait a moment,” said Charley. “You’ll think better of it yet; you’ll 
marry the heiress.” 

“ f won’t! ” exclaimed Frank. 

“ Bet you my handsomest whisker against a five-pound note you do,” said 
‘ Charley. 

“ Let me go! ” persisted Frank.—“ Bet then! ” said Charley. 

“Well, I bey’ said, Frank. And he broke away from his friend, who 
immediately made his way to the heiress, and became exceedingly .merry. 

“ He can’t be telling her about me,” thought Frank. “ But I don’t care 


a rap if he does; I’ve been a miserable dog all this week, and I can’t stand 
it any longer.” 

He found Amy, and led her away in triumph to a quadrille. It was 
necessary that he should dance with her, in order that her hand might rest 
on his arm afterwards. He thought he should be content after that to o - 0 
away and work for her, to wait patiently till he was rich enough to think of a 
poor wife. And they walked about amongst the others, seeing no one, 
thinking of nothing but each other. Frank’s heart was so full that he 
could not find a word to say. He paused before the window recess which, 
she was so fond of; he didn’t care for the people round them; now that the 
hand was on his arm he was dissatisfied—he w T anted more; he wanted her to 
speak to him, to raise her head. 

Perhaps little Amy also shared his nervousness, or perhaps she felt that 
their position was becoming awkward, for she made a movement to withdraw 
her arm. 

“ Don’t take it away,” murmured Frank, imploringly. “ I can’t bear it. 
Do look at me, if you won’t speak.” 

He could feel the hand tremble, and sec the colour go away from the fair 
face, leaving it pale for a moment. 

“ I love you so,” went on Frank. “ I—I didn’t mean to do this, I 
meant to go away and work, but I couldn’t help it. I know I am poor, but I 
have something, and I would work, and wait patiently, if you would only give 
me hope. Do speak to me.” 

“ What do you want me to say ? ” asked Amy. 

“I want you, to—no I don’t,’’ stammered Frank. “I don’t want you to 
say anything. I only want you to look at me, my dear, beautiful Amy. I 
love you so that nothing in the world would seem too hard for me to do if I 
may win your love. And you do love me ? ” 

****** 

“Well,” said Charley Barking, “you’re a pretty fellow, anyhow. What 
about your father r ” 

“ I can’t help it,” said Frank, radiantly. “ I say, old fellow, the wager,— 
I shall shave off your best whisker.” 

“ Not yet,” responded Charley, gravely. “ Have yon been to Sir John ? ” 

“No, I’m going,” replied Frank. “Isay, I wish you’d undertake the 
governor.” 

“ A likely thing,” said Charley. 4 

This was what Sir John said : “ I wish you joy, Lorimer. As for all that 
about working, you know, there’s no necessity for that. Why, Amy is the 
greatest heiress in the county.” 

“ Heiress—Amy ! I thought it was Miss-your daughter,” stammered 

Frank. 

“ My daughter! ” said the baronet. “ No, no. Charley will have 
something with her certainly, when they settle—the sooner the better, for I 
don’t like long engagements. So you didn’t know Amy was an heiress, eh ? 
She’s none the worse for that.” 

So it was that Mr. Charles Barking won the wager, and saved his hand¬ 
somest whisker, and Mr. Frank Lorimer did not serve seven years for the 
wife of his choice. And, moreover, he did not require a friend to mediate 
between himself and the “governor,” but immediately wrote him a most 
dutiful and affectionate epistle, contriving, in the fulness of his joy, to throw 
some credit upon his father’s advice and care for him, for this the happiest 
Christmas he had ever spent. L. S. 


KATII^ ALLISON. 

Farmer Allison’s wife was dead—the little, patient, industrious woman, who 
for eight long years had been to him a faithful, loving partner ; and while he 
sorrowed with a violence that threatened to destroy liis reason, our villagers 
no less sincerely lamented their departed friend and neighbour. He had 
brought her to his country home, a pale, pretty little creature; and when 
they first saw her, many sneered at his choice, and prophesied that he would 
repent before the year was out. 

“ What could she do on a farm, with those delicate white hands ? ”— 
“What would become of John Allison’s fine dairy now, Avhen his timid little 
wife was really frightened at the sight of'the twelve cows which came every 
day into the yard to be milked-? ” 

And so the gossips talked—each matron secretly thinking that one of her 
own rosy daughters would have better filled the bride’s responsible place, 
while the girls themselves wondered at handsome John Allison’s bad taste in 
choosing that “pale little thing,” when so many in our own village would 
have jumped at the chance of taking him, with his handsome house and well- 
stocked farm. Perhaps they had made this too manifest. 

It was long before Mrs. Allison became a favourite in our village. Perhaps 
had John made a household drudge of her (as many foretold he would), our 
ladies, old and young, might through compassion have visited her; but when 
two sturdy maids were permanently installed at the farm-house, nnd in 
addition to the little woman’s other faults, John purchased a. horse and neat 
little chaise for her especial use, the dislike grew deeper than ever. Then 
her dress was another fearfully large item in. the daily increasing account 
against her. Not that it was any body’s business, but. it was so ridiculous 
that they should wear “such bonnets and such mantles!” Why, the 
daughters of the lord of the manor did not wear any .bettejr clothes—the 
ladies Julia and Caroline Ilurst, whose yearly allowance ^ould have, bought 
half the farms in our parish. Yet truth to tell, nothing cOuld have been 
neater than Catherine Allison’s appearance that summer when she. came 
among us a bride, for the white crape bonnet and doye-colourcd silk dress 
were certainly in admirable taste. 

The first change in her favour appeared when our minister and his wife 
called on her, and their evident liking for 'th$ stranger did much to remove 
prejudice. Soon after, a great sensation was created. The ladies Julia and 
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Caroline Hurst also paid a visit to John Allison’s cottage, and spent several 
hours in inspecting the green-house, with its choice fruit and flowers, the 
poultry-yard where Catherine’s pets were the wonder of the parish, the 
kitchen garden, the orchard — everything was seen and admired, and the 
ladies and their father went away delighted at the neatness, eyen elegance, 
of the whole establishment. 

A rare taste for the beautiful and picturesque had Catherine, and her 
youno* husband loved well to indulge it. Catherine’s popularity rose from 
this Say, for it was well understood that to none other than a superior woman 
could Lord Summerford introduce his young daughters ; and the particular 
kindness ever after shown to John Allison was as much owing to his wife’s 
good qualities as to the old nobleman’s avowed respect for the young farmer’s 
sterling worth. 

Two years after their marriage a little daughter was born to John and 
Catherine Allison, the only addition that could possibly have been made to 
their happiness. A fair little lady she was, with her soft brown eyes and 
rosy cheek, and lips like the half-opened bud. John Allison called her 
his “ apple-blossom ”—and it was no bad comparison—and he loved her 
until he feared to think what might be his feelings should he lose her. 
The Ladies Hurst were in town; but when the news reached them, a 
costly cradle found its way to Whittlestone, a bed fit for a little princess, 
all rosewood and blue silk, and dainty lace—John said “ far too fine for their 
humble home,” but Catherine laid her little one on the soft pillows and 
pronounced it perfect. 

It was only now that our good village folks began to understand and 
appreciate Catherine—to find out how gentle, kind, and benevolent she was. 
No one ever heard her repeat an ill story of a neighbour, or draw an unkind 
inference, or knew her to neglect an opportunity to do a favour. She took 
no additional pride with their rising fortunes (unless it might have been 
in her handsome, well-to-do husband), but dressed as neatly and lived as 
unostentatiously as ever. She seldom went out, except on the Sabbath, when 
leaning on her husband’s arm, she walked regularly twice to the old parish 
church, or when some case of sickness required her personal attendance. To 
the poor, out of their abundance John Allison and his wife freely gave ; and 
the apples, the milk, the honey, and the corn they annually gave away added 
much to the comfort of many a poverty-stricken household. Then at 
Christmas it was pleasant to see Mr. Allison's anxiety lest any one of the 
poor cottagers should be overlooked in the general distribution of beef and 
mutton, the materials for plum-puddings, and the wood and coal wherewith 
to cook the same. 

There came a year at last—a year of suffering long to be remembered 
throughout the length and breadth of England; when wheat was a guinea a 
bushel, and bread was far beyond the reach of the poor man. It was a time 
of temptation to John Allison, but Catherine stood beside him like a good 
angel. Long years afterwards, when the daisies were blooming on her grave, 
the villagers told how she sold all her choice poultry (the petted favourites of 
many years), that the money might buy bread for the poor ; and her husband, 
with tears, declared that her persuasions alone saved him from doing as other 
prosperous farmers did then—take cruel advantages of the necessities of the 
suffering. 

The old county member lost his election by advocating the use of rye and 
other articles in the making of bread for the cottagers; but one and all 
blessed John Allison and his gentle helpmate ; and I doubt if any of the long 
line of noble ladies whose ashes reposed under the chancel were ever more 
generally beloved and respected than Catherine Allison, who probably could 
have traced her pedigree no further back than her own grandfather. 

Need I say that the child of such parents was all they could wish ?—that 
little Katie Allison was the pride of our village, beloved equally with our good 
pastor and his wife (who, childless themselves, looked upon her almost as 
their own), and the poorest labourer on her father’s farm ?—the gayest little 
singing bird that ever made glad a home! Well might her mother, with a 
sort of prophetic terror, clasp her in her arms, and say her song “ was too 
sweet to last long." 

When Katie was five years old her mother caught a cold—just such a cold 
as thousands take, and say, “ Oh, it is not much !—I shall be well in a few 
days;” and at the end of that few days is—eternity! At first Mrs. Allison 
thought but little of the cough ; but it soon grew worse, and the pain in her 
side increased a little, and a dull, languid "feeling oppressed her. She made 
no complaint—she never did—but it was strange to miss her in the accustomed 
place at table, and to listen, in vain for her pleasant voice about the house. 
John Allison found it very strange and sad, yet he never dreamed how near 
was the time coming when he should no more see and hear her in his house. 

As the weeks went on, he grew restless and uneasy, watching her inces¬ 
santly; and people found that it was not well to speak of his wife’s changed 
appearance. His temper could not bear it now. To her he ever spoke 
encouragingly. “ She would be better when the summer came again, and 
: they could go out once more together." He thought the weakness would all 
- pass away again, and he “ had never seen her look better in the face than 
now." This was only too true; for the hectic flush now supplied all that had 
over been wanting to make her beautiful; and the brightness of her eyes, and 
the false fever strength, only too sadly misled the anxious husband. But the 
* summer came, and Catherine Allison was dying ! We all knew it now ; she 
had known it long, and vainly striven to make him believe the truth. 

To her child Catherine now clung with a fearful love; it was all that kept 
her from Heaven—the one tie that bound her to earth. Never for an hour, 
by day or night, would she allow Katie from her side ; and in attending to 
her child were the mother’s last days solely devoted. In the mild June days 
they sat together in the rose-bowered cottage porch—a sad yet lovely picture; 
and many strangers that summer who visited our ancient church, sighed, as 
they caught a passing glance of that dying mother and her beautiful child. j 

There came, one day, to see the old monuments, a fine, handsome youth of 
seventeen, with a haughty, high-bred air, yet gentle too. He stopped and 


spoke to little Katie, asking for some of the roses with which she had filled 
her basket to overflowing, and thinking, while he took them from her hand, 
that never before had such a vision of beauty appeared on earth. The child’s 
white dress was not more spotless than her fair, uncovered shoulders, nor the 
pink roses a more delicate shade than her rounded cheek. 

Mrs. Allison smiled assent when the youth begged leave to rest beneath the 
cottage porch ; “he had travelled far, and the day was warm.” And he sat 
for two long hours, and talked—not of such subjects as boys usually converse 
on, for he had known much of sorrow in his young life, and yet wore sombre 
garments for a loved mother’s memory. It was a strange meeting, and 
neither knew the other’s name; yet when the handsome young stranger, in 
departing, kissed little Katie’s cheek, and bent one knee in lowly reverence . 
on touching her mother’s hand, both mother and child felt as if they had 
known him for years. 

From the first cottager he met, the strange youth learned the names of his 
new acquaintances; but his they could never discover. That was the last 
day that Catherine Allison left her room ; a few more weeks of rapid decline, 
and all suspense was ended. 

Poor little Katie was sent away when all was over; but on the day of the 
funeral, the tender-hearted old fanner’s wife, to whose care she had bien 
consigned, could no longer refuse her pitiful pleading to be taken to her 
mother. She carried her to the desolate house, and placing her in her 
father’s arms, recalled him thus to life and action. For Catherine’s child 
he must live, and no longer neglect his motherless little one, who, in the 
past few days of suffering and sorrow, had pined for the accustomed care. 

They laid her in the quiet old churchyard, fair Catherine Allison, and they 
put a simple white stone to mark her resting-place, bearing her name and 
age—twenty-seven years. She was only nineteen when John Allison first 
brought her to his happy home. 

* # *>. * * * ^ 

How soon a year is gone! and how many changes the twelve short months 
usually bring, even in a quiet village, as Whittlestone was in the days I write 
of. Some of the old resident? were gone to their long rest; others had come 
to take their places. 

Among the newly-married ones, at the end of the year, was John Allison. 

If his first choice had given offence to our villagers, his second raised a 
perfect storm of dislike, and, to the credit of humanity be it said, for far 
better reasons. That sweet little Katie should have a strange mother was 
bad enough ; but such a mother ! No words could express the feelings of the 
people on first beholding the new Mrs. Allison. She was a widow, with a 
loud voice and a tawdry dress, and a complexion which hinted at a love for 
some beverage stronger than coffee. 

She had two daughters older than Katie, bold little hoydens ; in fact, such 
children as our quiet village folk had never seen in their lives. By what 
manceuvres this woman had succeeded in entrapping the young widower, 
none could tell; but certain it is that he installed her in Catherine’s vacant 
place, and gave his little girl entirely to her care. That he did not love her, 
we an knew; and that he learned to fear her fierce temper, was also soon 
discovered. 

Catherine’s two domestics, deeply attached as they were to Katie, could 
j not put up with the tyranny of the new mistress; and in spite of Mr. Allison’s 
I entreaties, backed by offers of increased wages, both the girls left. Under 
; their care the child had missed but little of the mother’s love, for they were 
I faithful and good; but when given up to the stranger, she soon showed the 
j change. Her person and dress, ever kept so neatly, were now neglected; her 
I playthings were appropriated by the Misses Dobson, and she came at last to 
be little better than a slave to their caprices. 

John Allison saw it all; and what he did not see, the neighbours told him. 
But he had so long been used to Catherine’s gentle persuasion and loving rule, 
that he shrank in alarm and horror from the terrible passion of his second 
wife, which was instantly aroused by any remonstrance in favour of 
! his child. 

| “ She was well enough cared for, the idle little thing, who spent all day 

sitting about among the flowers! Did he suppose that she was going to 
slave herself to death, working for that child, while her own two poor girls 
required her attention?" And thus she would run on for hours, until he 
was fairly driven off to his farm to find peace. 

Poor little Katie, when any of them struck or ill-used her, used to take 
shelter under the churchyard trees, where, sitting on her mother’s grave, she 
always spent her sorrowful hours. 

J ohn Allison was naturally a peaceable man; for the sake of a quiet home 
he yielded all disputed points to his termagant wife, and in secret soothed his 
child’s wounded feelings rather than cause more anger by openly taking her 
part. The home was very different from what it had been in Catherine’s 
time. Then all was love and peace ; now, Mrs. Allison’s quarrels with her 
servants, her ill-treatment of Katie, and the boisterous behaviour of her two 
daughters, made it a very Bedlam for a man of Farmer Allison’s quiet habits. 

There were no longer any presents to the poor at Christmas, aud no visitois ; 
ever went to the cottage now; the neighbours even did 3ot disguise their 
opinion of Mrs. Allison, and the ladies from the Hall passed her by . 
unnoticed. As years passed on, Katie might have grown up in ignorance ' 
but for the kindness of the good clergyman and his lady, who gave her what 4 
instruction they could, and furnished her with books to improve herself. 

Mr. Allison, through the importunities of his wife, made a will, giving the 
three children an equal share of the property at his death ; a most unfair pro¬ 
ceeding towards his own child, but as I said before, he dared not refuse to 
comply with his tyrant’s demands. It would be vain to describe the system 
of saving which Mrs. Allison now adopted, in order to increase the fortune 
her girls were eventually to share, or to explain the feelings she entertained 
towards Katie for holding one-third of it from her own darlings. 

When Katie was fourteen, the house servants were dismissed; and as the 
Misses Dobson were at a fashionable boarding-school, their mother undertook 
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the housework alone with her stepdaughter. Of course, the poor child 
suffered ; but, as heretofore, her father was helpless to relieve her. In spite 
of all Mrs. Allison’s mean savings, their affairs did not prosper. People said it 
was a judgment on John Allison that his cattle sickened and died, that the 
blight struck his crops, and year by year his property dwindled away. 

The girls came home when Katie was fifteen. With their increased 
expenses, Mr. Allison said he “ could no longer afford to keep domestics; 
they must do the housework among them.” And as they had no idea of 
burying their newly-acquired accomplishments in the kitchen, of course the 
additional burden was laid on the child of the house, poor Catherine’s petted 
darling. 

There was more company keeping now than the cottage had ever witnessed, 
for Mrs. Allison was wondrous kind to the young men who visited her 
daughters; but no one saw Katie, who at such times was doomed to Cinder¬ 
ella’s fate—it being altogether against her stepmother's policy to permit the 
contrast of her beauty with her own children’s coarse features and ungraceful 
forms. Almost any other child would have grown vulgar and awkward too, 
from the constant association; but Katie possessed her mother’s own nature, 
the love of all that was beautiful, and the charity that thinketh no evil, and 
her face reflected the beauty of her disposition. She was handsomer than her 
mother had ever been, with more of the rose hue of health in her cheek, and 
a freer spring in her graceful step. 

****** 

“ Where is Katie ? Is she not going to church this morning ? ” asked Mr. 
Allison, as the family started for the usual Sabbath walk to the church, 
one fine summer day. 

His wife answered with more than usual asperity, “ No! She cannot leave 
the house to-day. Some one must do the work, Mr. Allison, and I hope you 
don’t think that I and my daughters are goii% to stay at home for ever ! ” 

“ No,” said John Allison, “ but Katie has not been to church for two 
months, and you know I promised the minister she should go to-day. She 
wanted so much to go, poor child.” Perhaps never in his life had John 
Allison regretted his own weakness more than at that moment. 

The wile’s face flushed with passion as she replied, “ There were reasons, 
Mr. Allison, why she could not go.” 

Yes, three reasons; andj he might have seen them at that moment on the 
heads of his companions in the shape of gay summer bonnets which had 
occupied their time and attention for the past week, leaving the neglected 
household work for Katie to attend to on the Sabbath. 

No more words passed; but the husband entered the house of prayer with 
very different feelings from those he had once experienced when Catherine’s 
little hand rested lovingly on his arm. 

Katie in the morning had felt the disappointment keenly. She had been 
urged to make unusual exertions all the week, with the promise that once more 
she should sit in her accustomed place on the Sabbath, and hear the living 
words of warning and advice from the gray-haired pastor : and it required 
all his lessons to teach her on this occasion that her present duty was 
submission. 

Within half an hour after the departure of the family she took her Bible 
and went to her mother’s grave, her favourite place for reading; but Katie that 
morning did not read. She sat watching the yew -tree shadows on the tombstones 
and the little birds twittering in the sunshine, and by-and-by the sweet strains 
of the organ came stealing through the soft air, and the voices of the congre¬ 
gation joining in a well-known hymn. Katie thought of her mother singing 
with the angels, and she wondered if she could see her child now, her poor 
neglected girl, to whom her own father dared not to be kind ; and though the 
minister had said that her mother could 6ee her at all times, she could in no¬ 
wise believe that her departed parent could witness all that had taken place 
since she left earth, and still be happy. These were very puzzling thoughts 
for Katie, and she was too deeply absorbed in them to heed the coining 
of a stranger, who, pausing under the yew branches, watched her with pleased 
attention. He was tall and dark, with a slightly foreign look; and you 
would have said, from his air and appearance, that his companions had been 
no cottage dwellers. 

Katie started and blushed a little when he first spoke; but there was a 
charm in his conversation, and she soon forgot her faded muslin dress, 
her worn shoes, and her shabby bonnet, when he told her that he was the 
stranger who ten years before had spent that pleasant hour with her and 
her mother, under the rose-shaded porch. He had travelled long in foreign 
lands, and had only within the last few years returned to England; but he 
had never forgotten the little girl and her roses, and had come at last to 
Whittlestone to find out if 6he still remembered him. 

Katie would not have known him again, but she had never forgotten the 
incident, and she told him how long she and her mother had talked about 
him, “ even to the last day she lived.” 

Katie’s dark lashes were wet with tears, and there was something very 
like a tear glistening in the stranger’s eye as she spoke. 

They talked very long and earnestly—so earnestly, that they took no heed 
of time—and the congregation had left the church. The stranger was learning 
all about Katie’s life ; and, all unknown to her, he had discovered how good, 
and truthful, and humble she was; how she had crushed down her aspirations 
* for a higher or happier life, and in silence strove to do her duty, unpleasant 
as it was. 

“ You are not happy, Katie! ” said the stranger. “ You do not like this 
life of drudgery.” 

She glanced down at her hands—beautifully shaped little hands they were, 
but sadly discoloured—and sighed, and shook her head. 

“Would you leave it, Katie?” he continued. “Would you leave them 
all, who are so unkind to you, and the home where there are none to love 
you now ?” 

He glanced at the grave, and awaited her answer with anxiety. 

“ I cannot leave my father,” she said at last. “ I am all the comfort he has 


now; and my mother loved him so well! No, I cannot leave him.” And 
her tears fell fast while she spoke. 

“ Yet, had your mother lived to this day, Katie, I know that she would 
not have refused me her child,” said the stranger. 

Katie was spared making any reply, for at that instant Mrs. Allison made her 
appearance ; and though astonishment prevented her from making the angry 
speech she had intended, the tone in which she bade her step-daughter 
“ come home ” boded no good to any one. Poor Katie blushed and trembled 
under the look of rage and scorn bestowed upon her; but not all the women 
in Whittlestone could have confused the stranger, or caused him for an instant 
to lose his self-possession. 

Mrs. Allison was completely crushed by the searching glance he bestowed 
upon her, and the stately air with which he replied, “ I will see Miss Allison in 
safety to her father.” Then lifting his hat from the grass, he drew Katie's 
little hand within his arm and followed the irate dame, who in all her 
Sunday magnificence of green satin gown and cap, with pink streamers, 
walked moodily homeward. 

The stranger did not introduce himself to Farmer Allison save only as a 
traveller who “ many years ago had seen his little daughter, and meeting 
her to-day at her mother’s grave, had claimed her acquaintance.” He coldly 
refused the Misses Dobson’s pressing invitation to be seated, and Katie 
having disappeared, he almost immediately went away. 

Of course there was much speculation in the cottage as to who he could be 
—the girls having formed a high opinion of his personal merits ; whilst their 
mother, smarting under the recollection of that haughty look, set him down 
at once as a “highwayman.” The studies of her youthful days had been 
mostly adorned with descriptions of such characters, and she scolded with 
unusual bitterness both Katie and her father for encouraging such a “villain” 
to come about the house. 

Katie went with them to church that afternoon, and Miss Dobson, in a 
blue muslin dress and pink ribbons, and a book in her hand, sat down 
in the porch, in case the stranger should pass that way again. To her 
extreme annoyance he accompanied the party home from church, having 
joined Katie at the door and walked by her side to the cottage gate, when, 
lifting his hat, he bowed low and left her. 

Mrs. Allison was in a rage, and avowed her determination to “put a stop 
to such doings at once.” But for once her husband contradicted her, and 
desired that “ the child should be left to do as she pleased.” 

Mrs. Allison feared to make him too angry then; but in her heart she 
determined to prevent any more interviews with the stranger; not however 
through any interest in Katie’s welfare, but solely from a spirit of contradiction 
and ill-temper. Acting on this resolution, she next morning forbade any more 
visits to the churchyard; a cruel punishment to Katie, whose heart had 
throbbed all night in sweet response to the whispered request he had made to 
“ meet him there once more.” 

While going through the daily routine of household affairs her thoughts 
were wandering to the kind stranger resting under the yew-trees, perhaps 
thinking her careless or indifferent about her promise; and very bitter were 
the tears she shed, when the loneliness of her own room shielded her from 
the Misses Dobson’s sarcastic remarks, and her stepmother’s angry reproaches. 

None might know all the thoughts that passed through Katie Allison’s 
mind that sorrowful night; but certain it is, that the cruel treatment of her 
relatives increased her attachment to her new friend, and paved the way 
for feelings her innocent young heart was yet a stranger to. 

Three wretched days followed, and then Katie gave up all hope of seeing 
him again. He was to leave Whittlestone on Tuesday; this was Thursday* 
Life had lost many charms for Katie Allison! 

It was Midsummer. The wells were low, and Dame Allison was in a fret 
about her new-made butter. With many angry words, she at last bade 
Katie take the pail and go down to the spring for cool water, and “mind to 
hasten back in time.” 

Once the young girl would have joyfully accepted the permission to leave 
the house for a breath of fresh air under the beech trees, where the cool 
water ran sparkling from the rock, and the fierce summer sun could not 
enter; but to-day she walks listlessly, and her father, watching her from a 
distant field, sends a boy to relieve her of her burden. He fills the pail, and 
carries it up the bank and over the fields, and Katie need not hurry now ; so 
she stands sadly looking into the clear pool, and listening to the murmur of 
the little stream as it winds among the trees and through the meadow, until 
at last it falls into the river. 

Katie is so lost in thought that she does not hear a footstep on the mossy 
bank, and when the stranger’s voice breaks the silence, she starts, and is in 
danger of falling into the pool. His arm alone however saves her; nor does 
he withdraw it again, for overcome with the suddenness of the surprise, she is 
weeping. 

“ Katie! dear little Katie! did I alarm you ? ” he whispered; and he drew 
her to his side until her flushed face was hidden on his shoulder. 

He did not ask if she was glad to see him again, but when she grew calm, 
he spoke of the fine day and the cool stillness of the beech trees, and gradually 
they began to talk, as they had done at their first meeting, without embar¬ 
rassment. He spoke also of his intended departure. 

“ I thought you had gone,” said Katie; “ I thought I should never see you 
again, and that perhaps you imagined I did not care.” 

I know not what resolutions the young man might have made previous to 
this meeting, but the sight of Katie’s tearful eyes overset all his previous 
intentions. 

“ I knew that you would have come, Katie, had you been permitted,” said 
he ; “I also knew that you suffered, for by my own feelings I can partly read 
yours ; but it you imagined I could leave without seeing you once more, you 
sadly mistook me. I love you, Katie; I believe I have loved you since I 
first saw you, a little child. But I have seen and suffered much since then, 
Katie ; and I thought, when I came here, that never more could I trust a 
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woman. I have learned to trust and hope once more ; you have taught me 
how much there is of goodness yet in the world ; and if you can love me too, 

I shall have no reason to regret that my former hopes were destroyed. I 
have told you nothing whatever of myself, Katie, nor can I do so yet; all I 
ask is that you will trust me ; that you will let no doubt of my truth arise to 
make you sorrowful while I am gone, for I must leave you to-day. Already 
have I lingered hero longer than I intended, but this interview has well 
repaid me.” 

He paused, waiting in vain for an answer, and his companion’s face was 
hidden from his gaze. He took both her hands in his and looked into her eyes. 
He wfis very earnest in his wooing, however odd his method might be ; but 
he read all lie wished to know in the young girl’s truthful countenance, and 
his own was perfectly radiant with joy. There was no time for many words. 
He put a slender chain in Katie’s hand, to which was attached a valuable I 
ring ; it was the pledge of betrothal. | 

“When#! come again,” he said, “if you still wear this, it shall be a sign 
that you are unchanged ; but if you find that time alters your feeling towards 
me, give me back the token. I shall not blame you, for you are very young, 
Katie, and many changes may take place ere you see me again.” 

She was very young and inexperienced, little better than a child, in fact; 
but she had a true woman’s heart, overflowing with sympathy for another’s 
sorrow, and from the first she had felt that this young stranger had been 
suffering from great grief. She laid her hand trustingly in his, and promised to 
remember his words, to pray for lnm, and to love him until he should return. 
And looking in her earnest eyes he once more believed, and was happy. 

John Allison had a short interview with his daughter’s lover ere he left the 
village, and though he made no further disclosures relating to himself, the 
father felt satisfied that his regard for Katie was sincere, and his promise to 
return to claim her would be sacredly kept. 

As the other members of the family knew nothing of the engagement, Katie 
was spared much annoyance; and except to taunt her with some jest about her 
wonderful lover, they never mentioned him. She wore his chain about her 
neck, and when alone, his ring upon her hand, but no other eyes than her 
own ever beheld either. A few weeks after his departure she received a 
letter, a long loving letter, full of kind words of encouragement and advice, 
and so touchingly tender in its tone that many tears fell on it ere she had 
read it through. In it he told her that he was going abroad; that when 
she received it he would no longer be in England, but distance would 
make no change in his heart. The signature to this letter was simply 
“Bichard.” 

After this came long months of silent waiting, disturbed at last by the sudden 
illness and death of her father. It was a sorrowful day to Katie Allison when 
she saw him laid beside her mother under the yew trees in the old churchyard, 
and knew that henceforth there was no one to stand between her and her step¬ 
mother’s ill treatment. She thought with dread on the future, and a very 
short time sufficed to show that her forebodings were well founded. Mrs. 
Allison had a nephew, a graceless scamp enough, yet beloved by her almost 
equally with her girls. As this young man was poor, and had no taste for 
work, his aunt had long set her heart on his marrying Katie, thereby securing 
hor share of the property. While Mr. Allison lived,, this plan was hopeless, 
his dislike of his wife’s nephew placing a bar to all such proceedings; but 
after his death the widow lost no time in bringing her hopeful relative to the 
house, and by all means in her power contriving to bring about a match 
between him and her young step-daughter. At first this was attempted to be 
brought about by kindness; but that failing, Katie’s ill-disguised contempt 
for the young man and his pretensions gave rise to a system of persecution, as 
cruel as it was ungenerous. If she ventured out, young Sanders was always 
at hand to sec her home; and if she remained at home, he never left her side 
for an instant .; on Sundays also he persisted in walking with her to church, and 
on all occasions his aunt and cousins spread the report that they were soon to 
be married. Of course it was believed to be a fact in the village, and many 
were the regrets that sweet Katie Allison, whom all loved, should thus 
sacrifice herself. 

Katie did not hear half that was talked about her, but enough reached her to 
make her truly wretched; and but for the steadfast friendship of otir minister, 
who loved her for her mother’s sake as well as for her own, I believe she 
would have died under the long-continued ill-treatment of her persecutors. 
As it was, she grew pale and slender; so pale, that at last people said she was 
dying, like her mother, of consumption. 

She had never told her friends at the parsonage of .her engagement—her 
secret had died with her father—and though no questions were asked, they 
saw that something more than the ill-treatment at home was troubling her 
mind. As their house was the only place where she escaped the attentions of 
her unwelcome suitor, she accepted their frequent invitations v T ith thank¬ 
fulness ; but, as in earlier days, she was still the Cinderella of the family, and 
Mrs. Allison took care that her visits should be as few as possible. 

To her other unpleasant habits this woman had indulged a taste for strong 
liquors, until it grew to be an everyday occurrence to see her more or less 
intoxicated. At such times Katie suffered fearfully from her violence, and 
one day she dared to lift her hand against the gentle girl, and finished the 
outrage by locking her in the room. It was not the pain of the blow which 
made Katie’s tears fall, although the purple and inflamed marks were 
visible .on her white neck and arms, nor was it indignation at her cruel 
treatment, but in her hand lay the glittering links of Bichard’s chain, and 
they were broken. 

She roused herself at last—she would no longer endure such treatment. | 
Why should she allow a weak fear of its causing more comment on her actions 
prevent her from seeking another home ? For eighteen months she had heard 
no tidings of her lover—he might be dead, he might have forgotten her—but 
she banished all doubt of his fidelity as she had ever done, and preferred to 
think him dead rather than faithless. 

While - making her preparations for departure she did not see her lover 


approach the cottage, nor did she hear the conversation which ensued between 
him and the widow, a conversation in whieh Mrs. Allison scrupled not to tell 
the gentleman that her step-daughter did not wish to see him; that she was 
about to be married to her nephew, and that henceforth his visits could be 
dispensed with at their house; and when she saw how deathly pale he grew 
while listening to her words, she felt that she had taken a sweet revenge. 

He met an old man on the farm, and asked for Mr. Allison. The man 
stared in astonishment. “ The master be dead this year and more. Mistress 
be master up there now.” And he pointed to the house. “But folk do say 
that Miss Katie, master’s daughter, be going to marry young Mr. Sanders. 
It’s a pity for her, for he be a wild one, surely.” 

It was true then, Katie had.forgotten him ; and, well as he had imagined 
himself prepared for a disappointment, his suffering was more than he could 
calmly bear. He went down to the stream, the" scene of their betrothal, 
and the desolation suited his feelings at that hour. The murmuring brook 
was choked Avith the faded leaves, and the trees no longer gave their pleasing 
summer shelter. He sat down on the moss-covered seat near the spring, and 
strove to calm the storm of angry feelings. He wished that he had seen Katie 
herself, it would have been some comfort to have received his dismissal from 
her; perhaps she was true after all; and on the impulse of the moment 
he rose to seek her, when she stood before him. He sprang to meet her, 
scarce believing the evidence of his senses ; but there was no room to doubt 
when he saw her joyful surprise, and heard the piercing tone in which she 
called his name. 

• “ Katie, my Katie, you love me. You could not be false.” 

She could not speak ; but he saw the ring upon her hand, and was satisfied. 

“ They told me you loved another,” said he ; “ that you were soon to be 
his wife; but looking in your pale face, my darling, I can read all I have 
made you suffer. Would that my faith had been equal to yours ! we should 
then both have been spared much misery.” 

From the depth of sorrow to the height of joy and content, it was a 
strange experience for one short hour of life. They went together to the 
parsonage, and while the young man and the clergyman were in secret con¬ 
sultation, the tender-hearted lady wept over the stbry of Katie’s ill-usage by 
her step-mother. 

“You shall never leave us again, dear child,” said the kind lady; “ we 
are growing old, and henceforth our home shall be yours, and here you 
will be safe from the ill-treatment of that wicked woman.” And she had her 
benevolent plans all arranged ere she knew that there was another home 
awaiting the orphan. 

“ Love, we part only for a few hours,” said the young man. “ To-morrow 
you must give me the right to protect you ever more.” 

When they were alone the clergyman informed his young visitor that the 
stranger had explained all this long and mysterious silence, and had implored 
him to report the same to her if she wished. Her eager refusal, however, 
stopped him. 

“ Not for worlds-would I hear it from any one but himself l ” said Katie. 
“ I trust him fully; he is good, and true, and honourable ; since my mother 
died no one has loved me as he has done, and my faith in him is far above all 
curiosity. If he is poor, I will work for him; if he has been wicked, I will 
forgive him ; and only when I cease to live can I cease to love him.” 

“ My child,” said the good pastor, deeply affected by her earnestness, “his 
confidence in you is equally strong. You deserve each other; and may you 
both be happy through time and eternity! ” 

****** 

There was a quiet wedding next morning in the pleasant old parlour at the 
parsonage, the only guests present being the village physician and his wife, the 
former going through the ceremony of giving the bride away. There had 
been no time for preparations, no satin dress, no orange wreaths, no wedding 
cards, no gay assembly; the bride wore simply a plain dark travelling dress, 
and, when the vows had been made, the newly married pair bade adieu to 
their kind friends, and, entering a carriage, soon left our village far in the 
distance. 

On, on, through long miles of unknown distance, past stately homes and 
humble cots, and neat country villages, and smoky towns, they travelled that 
day, only pausing long enough to change horses when theirs were weary. 
Neither of our travellers felt inclined for conversation. The perfect calm of 
content is earth’s highest happiness; and these silent hours were the happiest 
they had ever known. 

They have passed a neat country village, and the gentleman leans from the 
carriage and tells the coachman to drive faster ; then directs his companion’s; 
j attention to the glorious sunset, the broad river winding through the vaHey, 

| and the distant view of the village. They enter a noble avenue, where the 
| branches of the lofty trees meet far above their heads. On, on, under the 
| shadows, then by-and-by past a rustic lodge, where the great gates'‘open as 
! if by magic, then a long, winding drive, and they are at home, 
j It is a stately mansion ; but before the astonished bride could speak the 
steps of the carriage are flung down; bowing attendants greet (hem on 
I every side; and leaning on her husband’s arm, she passes under the marble 
j archway. Before her is a lofty hall, half filled with gaily attired domestics, 
who eagerly crowd round and greet her companion with tears and blessings. 
Silent and bewildered, she is led along through lofty arched passages and 
up broad oaken staircases, and at last they enter a charming little boudoir, 
a very gem of taste and elegance. But Katie sees not the rich satin draperies, 
the velvet couches, the silver-framed mirrors, the carpet like a bed of roses* 
nor even the birds hanging in their gilded cages, for her husband speaks. 

“Love, this is your home—I would not tell you, fi>r I wished to win you 
for myself alone—does this please you? ” He knelt at her feet for an instant. 
“ Will my wife forgive the only deception I Was ever guilty of ? ” It waa a 
moment worth all the past suffering. 

****** 

Ever true to the memory of her parents, Katie and her husbamd dispense 
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heir Christmas bounties to the poor of Whittlestone, as also to those of their 
iwn neighbourhood; thus laying up for themselves a treasure hereafter; 
whilst her stepmother and her daughters, having* departed from that, path 
.vhich leads to happiness, have long since been compelled to leave the village, 
ind havp gone no one knows whither, unloved and uncared for. A. L. C. 


CHRISTMAS ! IIAPPY CHRISTMAS! 


Oh, Christmas ! happy Christmas ! 

Thine is the rapt’rous glee, 

The joy that gilds the cheek and eye 
Of youth and infancy ; 

The hearty grasp, the welcome bland 
To friend and stranger shown ; 

The light around the joyful band 
By cheerful home-fires thrown ; 

The harmless mirth, that for awhile 
Bids carking cares depart 
From manhood’s weary path of toil 
And age’s sadden’d heart. 

Oh, Christmas ! gentle Christmas ! 

Blent With thy light is sMed 
The deep mysterious shadows 
That glimmer o’er the dead. 

We see their mild, pale faces 
Through mepaory^s mist of tears; 
We hear their far-off voices 
Sound through the distant years. 

A father’s kind# greeting, 

A mother’s loVing call. 

Brother or Sister’s, welcome.: 

’Tis now we miss them all! 


Yet trusting, fondly trusting 
In fervent faith and love. 

Theirs is that blessed Christmas 
That endeth not, above. 

Oh, Christmas ! gentle Christmas ! 

May each dark trace depart 
Of hate, and strife, and envy, 

From every home and heart, 

And benisons and graces 
Fall now unnumber’d on 
The dear familiar faces 
We loye to look upon,— 

The friends that cling unto us 
Through dark misfortune’s day, 
Whose faith and truth make lighter 
The crosses on our way. 

Oh, Christmas ! blessed Christmas 1 
May the nations honour long 
Thy hymns and chimes of welcome. 

Thy festal joy and song, 

And comfort, peace, and mercy. 

With thy sweet power descend 
On the happy and the hapless, 

The friendless and the friend 1 M.T.W. 


THE HEIRS OE STANMORE. 


Chapter XXXI. 

Charles And Gdy were walking arm in arm beneath the trees in tlfe Park. 
The sun shone brightly over them, the air sighed lovingly round, the faint 
strains of the band stole deliciously on the ear, hut both young, faces 
were clouded, attd neither probably was conscious of the joyous nature 
whose charms surrounded them, even within the precincts of a great city. 

“ Dear Charles," said Guy, earnestly, “ I am sure Florence will not take 
your fortune. It would be unjust that she should. See how the villainy of 
tier old grandfather has embarrassed everything! The price paid for Stanmore 
by Miss Cowper Will -have, ih common honesty, to be refunded, and by you 
alone, for I know well neither Tom Gilson or James have a penny left of 
their shares. Yon must either give up Stanmore to Miss Cowper—a glorious 
inheritance to lose, Charles—or repay her investment in it, at least in a 
large measure. There will be, of course, her use of the house and lands for 
so many years, and her receipts from it to deduct, hut penniless.as you would 
he without Whatmore’s money, how can you pay even the remainder ?" 

“ I will see Miss Cowper," exclaimed Charles; “ I will tell her the whole 
truth, and discover what can be done. Perhaps when all she will fairly owe 
is deducted, I might be able to borrow the money for the arrears then due to 
her, or I might stiver her to live as my tenant at Stanmore till her death, 
Which would enable me to repay the loan." 

Guy shook his head. * Impossible, my dear fellow," said he; “ it would 
not do. You would only entangle yourself in debt which would grow till 
Stanmore would scarcely suffice to pay it. We can’t tell how long Miss 
Cowper may Hvb, or whether she would consent to rent the property or not. 
I see only one way to preserve your beautiful inheritance, and a happy one it 
is, too, if you are not a foolish fellow." 

Charles looked inquiringly at him. Guy smiled. 

£ “ Marry Florence, Charles," said his brother. “ She loves you desperately. 
I have always known that. She is a plain girl, I allow, but what does that 
signify. I can fifty from experience,"—he hesitated, and had the grace to 
colour slightly ,— u I can say rrom experience, that one gets only too soon weary 
of a pretty mce When it covens a dull mind and a bad temper. Charles, a 
loving^ true woman, is worth all the beauties in Christendom." 

Gharles listened to this harangue silently, but with much emotion. His 
heart secretly acknowledged that what Guy said was true. He knew Florence 
loved him; he had guessed how much the Dight before, when she had 
trembled and wept on his shoulder, and it would certainly unite all interests, 
set everything right, but—alas! that “but"—he did not love her entirely, 
devotedly, as a man should love his wife. She was his dear sister, nothing 
more; and he said so fro Guy, brokenly, and with great awkwardness, for 
he feared the husband of Teresa might mistake him, and he did not like to 
mar the last night’s forgiveness by showing the offender how bitterly the 
offence had pained him. Guy baffled the faint argument by his worldly 
common sense and strong decision. He laughed at Charles’s idea that he 
should wrong Florence by offering her a mere fraternal affection. 

“ My dear feHow, you'll make her happy enough without being in love 
with her," said Guy. “ Of the two, I should think it better for a woman to 
find her husband always the same, kind, friendly, and affectionate, rather 
than to have all the love you dream about at first, and find it succeeded by 
indifference after a few months.’’ 

“ Guy," said Mb brother, “ the love I dream of, the love I have felt, would 
never become indifference." 

Guy blushed deeply. It was an awkward subject; but he was resolved to 
carry it through boldly; and he felt as the strong-willed ever do with the 
weak, that his brother’s will would, in the end, bend to his. 

“You are- not a married man," he said, briefly, but emphatically; “and 
for your sake I vHli tell you that when I behaved so dishonourably to you, 


Charles, I did you a real service. You would have known more than 
indifference by this time for your beautiful Teresa! As for Florence I say 
again, she will be very glad to have what crumbs of love you’ have 
to bestow ; and you are such a good fellow, that duty will make you love her 
well enough in the end." 

p He continued the argument for some time. It was expedient, prudent, 
kind—it would make the happiness of another. The last suggestion was the 
one most calculated to influence such a mind as Charles’s. Florence, radiant 
with happiness, which would be his gift, rose like some bright picture before 
his mental vision. 

“ Well, Guy," he said, “ I will ask her, or rather I v^ill consult her grand¬ 
father about it." 

“ Her grandfather ! ’’ exclaimed Guy. “ Really, Charles, your devotion to 
that old madman is almost an insanity." ■*' 

“ Hay, his wisdom is wonderful, Guy. He is not mad, believe me, though 
fancy and genius have given a strange and supernatural tone to his mind. If 
he says that it is for Florry’s happiness to marry me, I shall have no hesitation 
in offering her such affection as I can bestow. But there must be no deception 
in the case; she must understand fully how little she will receive for all her 
wealth of woman’s love and tenderness she would bring her husband.’’ 

“So be it, then," said Guy. “You have hitherto managed your own 
affairs after yonr unworldly fashion to your own great advantage ; and I begin 
to believe that your principles are best for this world, as well as for another." 

The elder brother pressed Guy’s hand kindly, and, turning, they retraced 
together their steps to the Edwardes’s house. 

The old painter was seated at his easel, with Florence kneeling beside him, 
when Charles entered the studio. With some hesitation he asked to speak 
with Mr. Edwardes alone for a few minutes. Florence, springing to her feet, 
laughingly reproached him with having secrets from her j “ All of which I 
shall guess," she added; “and, if they are ‘to my advantage,’ as the adver¬ 
tisements say, I promise you I will not let grandpapa keep them long, or 
act on them either." And so, shaking her finger threateningly, she left 
them. 

Mr. Edwardes turned his mild blue eyes full on his young visitor. “ You are 
come to ask me to give Florence to you," he said, calmly. “ Nay, you need 
not look surprised. They have told me who do not err. I knew last night 
that you would come and say the words you are about to utter. But still 
you are only Florry’s friend—her true and loving friend—not her lover." 

“ Your wbnderful sagacity divines everything," said Charles Whatmore, 
as we must now call him. “ I came indeed to ask, if (with the wealth I 
never can take from her) Florence will accept of myself also." 

“She has loved you long,"replied Mr. Edwardes, slowly; “but you,.you 
do not love her as you did that pretty puppet who deceived you. Your 
heart is to be won only through your eyes—a pretty face is indispensable 
to satisfy a faulty taste." 

“You are severe, sir," said the young man, in a tone of injured feeling. 
“ I cannot say that I am exactly in love with Florence; hut I do love her, 
earnestly and sincerely; and it would be the study of my life to make her 
happy." 

“ I believe you would do your best, Charles; and with such a sympathy 
of tastes and accordance of principle as there is between yon and Florence, 
I believe also you might he happy. But it is a risk—a great risk for both 
of you, since it would be, after all, an imperfect union.’’ 

“Hftve I your permission to ask Florence herself to decide?" said 
Charles. “ I will he perfectly frank with her.’’ 

“No," said Mr. Edwardes, eagerly. “ If you really wish to make her your 
wife, leave her the delusion in which her happiness will chiefly consist. Do 
not ask her yet. Arrange all mdney matters first—accept Wliatmore’s will, 
but settle on her a small independence, and then woo and win her if you can. 
She would refuse you now undoubtedly; nay, I believe she never will accept 
you, unless she believes it is for your happiness. Her true affection for you 
would influence her rather against than for your suit." 

Charles Whatmore was very reluctant to abide by this decision, especially 
with regard to the money; but the old man was firm in his resolution, and 
Florence, ignorant of Charles’s generous offer, learned to her infinite satis¬ 
faction, and it might also be, surprise, that he had accepted the will in his 
favour, and that henceforward she must depend on his justice and generosity 
for redeeming the wroDg done her by her grandfather. And her confidence 
in both was fully justified. Looking on her as his future wife, Charles What¬ 
more received quietly the miser’s money, repaid fully to Miss Cowper the 
sum due to her, when the return she had already received from the estate had 
been fairly adjusted, and then replaced the remainder of the miser’s hoards 
in the funds in Florence Edwardes’s name. He was still her debtor, but he 
looked hopefully forward to a full repayment of that debt; thankful for the 
boon of his discovered name and family, and the fair restored inheritance of 
his father. He knew the Edwardeses would not care for being poorer again 
for a time. But we are forestalling events. 

The astonishment of Miss Cowper when Guy’s discovery was announced to 
her may be conceived, It was mingled with some pain. She had grown so 
accustomed to regard Stanmore as her own that it was a pang, to have to 
resign it, to feel herself once more homeless.. The effect of the discovery on 
her destiny in another manner was also a trial to her. The rumour of the 
event deprived her of her entire fortune, instead of merely restoring her to 
her original position, and from that day Stanmore saw nothing more of 
Dr. Robinson; the friend who had-devoted himself to. her with such an entire 
abandonment of all other ties, material or spiritual, disappeared! It is always 
a pain to be deceived, to find that the regard once professed for us was false, and 
that our supposed friends are only the parasites of our gbod fortune. The 
gentle spinster felt the trial deeply, for she was still ignorant of the mischief 
his evil counsels had done her affections in Teresa’s c£&; blit near her to 
counsel and support her—restored to hie old energy aiiti kindliness by the 
absence of all selfish interest—was Dr. Sfraker. 
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“ What she would have done without him,” she said to Mrs. Norman, 
u she really did not know.” . __ T1 

Although restored to the ownership of StartmOre, Charles W hatrnore had ho 
present intention of disturbing Miss Cowper in her occupancy of it. That he 
did look forward, and with something of yearning to a future home there, was 
true, but at present he must economise. He had to return to Florence, as we 
have said all beyond the actual sum received by Whatmore from Miss Cowper. 
To restore this, he must save the rent and incomings of every sort derived 
from his property for some two or three years to come. lie felt it also due to 
Guv to enable him to obtain a better means of livelihood than his present 
one/and with these calls on his purse and his prevision, Charles was, for the 
present, rather impoverished than enriched by the discovery of his birth. 
Nevertheless, it was pleasant to remember that he was of gentle blood, and 
could, at some future time, possess the heritage of his family. 

Charles had a long and confidential chat with Miss Cowper, when all their 
business was settled; and Mrs. Norman was destined, the evening following, 
to be edified by many hints from Miss Cowper, as to a confidence “ of a most 
important nature ” bestowed upon her by young Mr. Whatmore, and of a very 
romantic ending to the story of the heirs of Stanmore. 

The Edwardeses returned with Charles on a visit to Woodford for a time. 
Their house in town was to be given up, and their own future residence 
settled at Whatmorc’s old dwelling, “ where,” Florence said playfully, 44 they 
should be near neighbours of the heir of Stanmore,” of whose plans of further 
restitution towards herself she was as yet ignorant. 

Chapter XXXII. 

“ We have once more taken possession of our old house, after a delightful 
visit to Charles,” so wrote Florence Edwardes in her diary, 44 and I am going 
to carry out, as much as may be, the plans I have seen him put in action at 
Woodford. Grandpapa and I will no longer seek to find our chief pleasure 
in the cultivation of art and the enjoyment of intellectual pleasures. We 
intend to add to them the blessed joy of blessing others. 

“The strangest incident has befallen us! We called yesterday on the 
rector, as we had determined. Grandpapa and I asked him if lie could 
recommend a schoolmistress for my own tiny school, which is to be quite a 
separate and different concern from the national one, with far less pretension, 
but I hope an earnest, and not impossible purpose. He told 111 c that just 
such a person was even now arrived in the village. 4 A girl,’ he said, ‘ who 
was born and brought up here, but who went away to London to service, 
married a sailor, and went with him to some distant seaport, and has lately 
returned a widow, to share the crust of his aged mother, whom she hopes to 
be able to support. She is a good woman, and can read, sew, and do 
woman’s work very well, but I doubt her power of teaching writing, or any¬ 
thing beyond this.’ 

“ ‘ But that is just the person Florry requires,’ said grandpapa. 4 A 
good, industrious, kind-tempered woman, who will train up wives and 
mothers for labourers; not half-taught, conceited, and useless women, who 
are burdens, not blessings, to poor men’s homes.’ 

“The rector smiled as he replied, 4 Well, I think you will approve of 
Nancy ; and as your distant part of the village is really beyond the reach of 
the Stanmore national schools, I shall rejoice in your plan exceedingly.’ 

“ We thanked him, and he asked us to remain to luncheon. We were 
waited upon at table by the half idiot woman, who was with poor Grandpapa 
Whatmore when he died. She is parlour-maid now at the rectory, and has 
much improved since she was put under the care of the good old house¬ 
keeper. 

“The conversation turned on the strange discovery of my grandfather’s 
will; and Mr. Grey spoke strongly in praise of Charles’s generosity and strict 
justice. He said it was a good thing for Miss Cowper to have escaped so 
well from such a perilous investment of her money ; and added, ‘ You know, I 
suppose, that it was reported at first that her whole fortune was lost ? ’ 

“ 4 No/ said I. 

“ ‘ Yes, indeed/ he replied ; 4 and forthwith Dr. Robinson—you remember 
the mesmerising man ?—disappeared. It was thought at one time she would 
have married him—indeed, they were positively engaged; but the hint of her 
loss of fortune drove him away.’ 

“ 4 Perhaps/ said I, laughing, 4 as she is as rich as ever now, he will come 
back to Stanmore.’ 

“As I spoke, we were startled by a fearful crash; and looking round, we 
found that Mary had thrown down the plates she was carrying, and was 
standing gazing on me with a countenance of the most painful terror. 

“ ‘ My good girl/ cried the rector, * what is the matter ? ’ 

“ She answered by a frightful shriek, and Mr. Grey rose to ring for the house¬ 
keeper. The moment he moved, the poor -woman sprang towards him, and 
caught his arm. 

“ ‘ Save me from him/ she cried ; ‘don’t let him kill me! He will, if he 
finds me here.” 

“ ‘ Who will kill you ? ’ asked the rector. 4 What do you mean ? ’ 

“ 4 Robinson, my husband!’ she replied. 4 He wishes to marry the rich 
lady, they say ; he must kill me first. He cannot have two wives.’ 

“ We were all much astonished. Mr. Grey soothed the poor creature, and 
made a sign to me to ring the bell. I did so, and he gave her in charge to 
the housekeeper, and desired her to send the groom off instantly for Dr. 
Straker. 

“The poor woman is evidently insane. We did not remain to hear the 
doctor’s opinion, as we should have been late home if wc had, but Mr. Grey 
promised to send and let us know how she is to-morrow. 

44 We then returned to that part of the village which is near our own house, 
and visited the cottage to which Mr. Grey had directed us. I recollected the 
old woman very well; she often talked to me about her son who was at sea, 
when I culled on her last winter. She has no son now. 

“ The daughter-in-law came out to speak to us from an inner room, and 


grandpapa was as much struck as I was myself by the open kindliness of 
her countenance. She looks so clean, and fresh, and good, although there 
is a sad expression in her eyes. When I told her why I called, she seemed 
pleased and grateful, and said she should like such work very much, and that 
she could write better than Mr. Grey thought, as a dear young gentleman she 
once lived with had taught her that and many other useful things. So it 
is settled that we are to have her and her mother-in-law at the lodge we 
built last year, and the barn near it is to be fitted up for a school-room, if our 
little number should outgrow the lodge. They will, of course, live rent free; 
and have a small garden, and thirty pounds a year to begin with, added to 
which she and the old dame can work and knit, and thus make a comfortable 
livelihood. As we were leaving the cottage, she called me back, respectfully, 
saying, 4 If you please, miss, you have not told me what name I am to ask 
for when I call.’ 

“ 4 Edwardes/ I replied. 4 Mr. or Miss Edwardes.’ 

44 The woman started, and changed colour. 

44 4 If you please, ma’am, forgive the liberty I take, but is it Miss Florence 
Edwardes r ’ 

44 4 Yes/ said I. 4 Do you know me ? ’ 

44 4 Oh, miss ! ’ said she, 4 1 have heard of you so many, many times from 
dear Master Charles! Did you ever, miss, hear him speak of Nancy, who 
lived at Mr. Scott’s ? ’ 

“ ‘ Of Nancy! a thousand times! Arc you his good, kind Nancy ? I am 
so glad/ said I. And I took her hand and pressed it warmly—that kind, 
honest, open hand that had been the first stretched out to help him. 

“ Charley’s first friend was before me. I called grandpapa, and he was as 
glad as I was; and poor Nancy laughed and cried all in a breath. Then 
she asked a hundred questions about Charles, and seemed half frightened 
when we told her of his being heir of Stanmore. She would also 
show us a picture of her husband, which she says Charles drew for her 
years ago before she was married and left London, and which she tells us 
is very like him. It is a rough thing, but has a sort of individuality about it, 
so it is perhaps like him. It makes her very happy evidently, to think that 
she shall see Charles again, and find him such a grand gentleman. For my 
part I am quite charmed. I shall keep the secret from Charles till he 
comes to see us, and then give him a wonderful surprise in the form of a 
presentation to Nancy. 

“Is this great pleasure the first earnest of my future reward in following 
my brother’s example ? Grandpapa thinks it the most natural incident in 
the world. 

“‘Nancy/ he says, ‘had given herself a hold on Charles’s future by 
her kindly and wonderful aid in the hours of his desolate childhood, and 
she must have found him again even if she had not originally come from 
the same place.’ 

“ I like this faith of his on our influence on each other, and I shall long 
for her to be installed at the lodge now even more than I did at first. 
The old dame thinks she could open the gate, and be in fact lodge-keeper, 
which will add a little to their means. 

44 We left them full of rejoicing at their good fortune. 

****** 

44 This morning Dr. Straker called, and gave us some interesting informa¬ 
tion about the poor servant at the rectory. She proves to be not mad at all,, 
though feeble-minded; and is, in actual truth, the wife of that wicked 
Robinson ! Dr. Straker recollects her, he says, now, as the woman who used 
to be the victim of Robinson’s mesmerising experiments years and years ago, 
though, in the excitement and anxiety of the evening when grandpapa 
Whatmore died, he did not recollect her. She managed to get her marriage 
certificate back from her husband, who had taken it out of her desk, and then she 
ran away from him and offered herself as servant, without wages, to Grand¬ 
papa Whatmore, who took her in, and gave her shelter till his death. Our 
good doctor is full of this discovery, and is gone off to tell it to Miss Cowper, 
who has had a happy escape from the terrible man. 

“ We have heard from Charles. He has procured an excellent London 
partnership for Guy, and he and Teresa will soon, I suppose, leave for 
London. Teresa is losing her beauty, I think, and getting a cross, peevish 
expression. Helen is far superior to her in loveliness in my opinion. 

44 The affair of the Stanmore property has brought us more intimately into 
connection with a distant cousin of mine, a Mr. Gilson, with whom Guy lived 
in his boyhood. He is a widower, Guy tells me, having recently lost a 
shrewish wife; but the poor man had grown so used to her that he regrets 
her bitterly. Time may,"however, reconcile him to being more 4 comfortable.’ ” 

Chapter XXXIII. 

Very shortly after the establishment of Guy in practice in London, Charles 
accepted an invitation to stay with them, on his road to the Edwardeses. They 
had a pretty house in Hollis Street, and received him with affectionate cor¬ 
diality. It was the first time he had seen Teresa since her marriage, and 
something of pain and awkwardness, on his part, mingled with the cordiality 
of their greeting; but no trace of any feeling could be detected in her beautiful 
face, or troubled the composure of her manner. They might have parted as 
ordinary friends but yesterday, judging from her indifferent, though friendly 
welcome. 

Guy was eager to show his brother his house and his child, and to tell him 
of the success which had already attended his practice. It was greater than 
could have been at all anticipated; but Guy was “of the world,” and was just 
the man to make his way in it. With some cleverness, great penetration into 
character, and a manner of singular adaptation to every one, the young doctor 
was a favourite wherever he was known, and his one wish, “ to grow rich,” 
seemed in a fair way of fulfilment, provided only, as he told Charles in 
confidence, Teresa’s extravagance did not impede his course. But she 
required or exacted many luxuries which he thought himself scarcely justified 
in grauting to her, owing everything, aB he did, to the benefieence of his 
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brother. That gentle brother, however, re-assured him with sanguine hopes 
of the future, ana thus reconciled Guy to the appearance of his wife at dinner, 
in a dress extravagantly elegant and fashionable. 

If anything had been requisite to cure Charles of his former fondness 
for his false beloved, a residence of a week beneath her roof would have 
sufficed. She was not a very bad manager, and had good servants. All 
material comforts were, therefore, abundant. She was very fair to look 
upon, and dressed well,—too much, perhaps, for her position,.—but still well. 
What was it, then, which gave such a mortal ennui to their home—such a 
chill to their fireside ?—The utter absence of love. Teresa was literally 
so “self-endeared,” that she could take “no form or semblance of affection.” 
An egotist naturally; vain of her beauty, engrossed with its adornment and 
display, she cared nothing for those who surrounded her, and having no 
motive to seek their admiration, gave herself no trouble to appear more 
amiable than she was. Without any true literary tastes, possessed of very 
little information, and with only showy accomplishments, she had no subjects 
of conversation that could interest either her husband or his guest, and 
Charles marvelled at the love-glamour which had so recently obscured the 
fact of her dullness from him. When Florence had been with her, she had 
seemed lively, even witty at times, and he had (as we have once before 
observed) transferred to the credit of the beauty the lively conversation of 
her friend. He had ascribed to Teresa’s pretty smiling assents, or to her 
few words of agreement in Florence’s sentiments, the real depth of thought 
and feeling belonging to the latter. 

Charles’s visit proved absolutely a tedious one. Guy was much from 
home, visiting his patients. His daily walk with his sister-in-law, in tho parks, 
was a period of disjointed chat about fashions, complaints of the dullness of a 
town life (for Teresa had as yet few acquaintances in London), or regrets for 
the lost inheritance of Stanmore, which she never could be brought to look 
upon as the possession of anybody but Miss Cowper. 

It was with secret pleasure that Charles hailed the termination of the 
monotonous days thus spent at his brother’s, and with a kindly feeling of 
pity wished Guy good-bye. Not thus had he dreamed of the home to be 
shared with Teresa ! How time explains and reconciles all things! Under 
every trial and every disappointment our “ strength is to sit still,” as we 
are told, and then God’s great teacher, Time, in its ceaseless, silent course, 
takes up the parable, and makes its meaning plain. 

With delight, as he journeyed towards Florence’s dwelling, did Charles 
now r anticipate the infinite variety of her conversation; the sympathy he was 
certain of meeting from her in all his tastes and predilections; or the playful 
antagonism if she differed in opinion, which was, perhaps, pleasanter still. 
As the fly drove up to the lodge gates, he looked eagerly out, and there stood 
Florence herself, engaged in animated conversation with Septimus Greville. 
As the gate opened they looked up, recognised and nodded to Charles, and 
then, as he plainly saw, continued their conversation. He had been some 
time in the house chatting with Mr. and Mrs. Edwardes before they returned, 
and he received their welcome. 

This was a trifle, but Charles was disturbed by it. He had grown 
insensibly to look on Florence as so entirely his own property, that he 
resented her slowness in welcoming him ; and his own manner took a shade 
of coldness towards her when they met; but she did not appear to observe it. 
There was evidently some happy secret between herself and Mr. Greville, by 
which she was pre-occupied, for they talked apart, and in low tones, whilst Mr. 
Edwardes chatted with Charles; and when the painter took him to his studio 
to show him the picture of Paradise, which he said would probably be his 
last, Florence did not offer to accompany them, but sat still by the fire with 
her grandmother and-Septimus. 

The evening was, however, a bright contrast to those spent in Hollis 
Street. Mr. Edwardes talked better than usual, and they had music of the 
best kind. Florence had improved greatly, and sang duets with Mr. Greville 
deliciously; but Charles, fond as he was of music, wearied of it, and felt 
uneasy at the unusual brilliancy of Florence’s manner and singing, and at the 
merry glances of intelligence which occasionally passed between her and 
Greville. He was angry with himself for the conscious ill-temper which 
destroyed his pleasure. Had the hitherto ill-estimated Florence found one 
to love her at last as she deserved, and who could offer her not only the 
perfect preference she ought to meet, but wealth and station beyond any he 
could bestow ? 

Charles felt very miserable that night as he tossed on a restless pillow. 
Morning brought better and nobler feelings. He would teach himself to 
rejoice in Florence’s happiness; he would accept the destiny he had, in a 
great degree, made for himself. But his resolution was somewhat shaken 
when, on entering the breakfast-room, he found Florence and Greville 
standing by the blazing fire, engrossed in conversation; they became silent 
as he 'entered, and Florence ran away -to call her grandfather to prayers. 
Greville, during the few moments they waited for her, asked Charles if he 
did not think Florence much improved, grown prettier than she had been ? 
And then he spoke enthusiastically of her musical talent, and of the immense 
fund of interest to be found in her conversation, to all of which Charles 
assented with a secret consciousness that, in himself, this just appreciation of 
her good gifts had come too late. 

After breakfast Florence walked to the window, and gazed anxiously at the 
snow. 

“ It will be impossible to go out to-day, Florence, I am afraid,” said her 
grandmother. 

“I think we could manage to get as far as the school,” she replied, 
“though a longer walk may not be feasible. I hope it will not snow so fast 
that Helen will not be able to come with us. You,” she said, turning smilingly 
towards Mr. Greville, “must go to Stanmore, and contrive some means of 
bringing lur here.” 

“Rely upon my obedience to your slightest command,” he said, playfully. 

“ And you, Charles, must come to the school with me,” she added; “ I am 
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sure you will bo interested. You will be at home by dinner-time ” she 
said to Mr. Greville. ’ * 

“Of course, and your friend with me,” he replied. “ Have you anv further 
commands?” 

“No, you may go,” said Florence. “ I shall be ready to walk with you, 
Charles, in a moment.” 

The walk to the lodge was unpleasant from the thick-falling snow, and the 
bleak wind which accompanied it, and Florence was remarkably silent and 
even absent. 

“ AVc shall not find many children here to day, I fancy,” she said, as she 
opened the lodge door, “ but our visit will still be interesting to you, I am 
certain.” 6 J 

The interior of the lodge presented a comfortable contrast to the dull winter 
weather without doors. A cheerful fire blazed and flickered in the grate, 
shedding a red light on the few little heads that bent over their books beside it. 
A grey-haired venerable dame was giving a knitting lesson to a curly-haired 
girl, whilst the schoolmistress, still a good-looking woman of middle age, laid 
down a spelling-book, and rose to greet Miss Edwardes. As she saw who 
accompanied her, she uttered a loud exclamation of delight. 

“ Oh, Master Charles, my dear Master Charles! ” 

“My good Nancy! my dear kind old friend, who could have thought of 
seeing you here? ” said Charles, as he grasped her hand warmly. “Where 
have you been all this long time,” he asked, after their first greeting was 
over, and he had taken a chair beside her, “ that I have heard nothing of you, 
and now find you here ? ” 

“ Ah, sir,” replied poor Nancy, wiping away a tear, “ the world went but 
hardly with me after we parted. I lived at Portsmouth that I might be near 
Wiliiam every time he came into port, and it was a dirty and poor place we 
lived in, and, after all, I saw but little of William, who was a’most always 
at sea—and I had no friends in that strange town. And when, after many 
lonesome years, he came home to bide a bit, as we hoped, he was obliged to 
be brought on shore in his hammock, and took to the hospital at Haslar, for 
he was very bad. And I used to go and see him there, and after a while he 
got better and came home to me, but he was in a deep decline and only 
lingered a few months. I did all I could for him, and the good clergyman 
was very kind, and his officers let him want for nothing, we used often to 
talk together of you, Master Charles, and wonder where you were and what 
you were doing. Poor William took such a liking to you on the day that we 
all travelled together in the waggon. But at last the time came to part, and 
I lost the best husband and the kindest heart.” 

Here poor Nancy began to sob violently, and Charles, taking the office of 
comforter, spoke soothing and holy words to calm her grief; whilst the old 
woman beside the fire rocked herself gently to and fro, and murmured an echo 
to the widow’s sorrow. The young heads were raised from their tasks, and 
the children’s eyes turned pityingly on their teacher. 

To draw Nancy’s thoughts from her heavy sorrow, Florence now began to 
ask her how the children were behaving, and directing Charles’s attention to 
them, he drew a little one to his knees, and gave it and the other eager 
listeners one of the simple and touching lessons from Scripture, which had so 
deeply impressed Florence when she heard him in his own school, reading the 
words in the same natural tone in which he would have read to them a 
narrative of every day life, till, even amongst his little auditory, you might 
have heard a pin drop, so riveted and charmed was their attention. 

The morning passed quickly away, and they did not return to the house till 
after the dismissal of the school itself. Charles was full of gratitude to 
Florence for all she had done, in payment of the debt of gratitude he owed to 
Nancy. 

“ You are my good genius, Florry,” he said, tenderly, “ doing all I ought 
to do; smoothing every difficulty; taking every care from my life. How 
can I ever return the benefits you heap upon me ? ” 

“ You arc monstering nothings, Charles,” she replied, “ and you know I 
hate that. Nancy would have been where she is, if you had never seen her,, 
because she is the fittest person for her office. And the greater interest I have 
taken in her since I have known who she is, has been a real and unexpected 
pleasure to me. So you see you are not obliged to me at all.” 

She walked on a little hastily as she spoke. Charles accompanied her in 
silence. “ She seeks to disclaim her great interest in me,” he thought. “ Is 
it because she now feels that her interest and feelings will henceforward centre 
in another? ” 

At that moment Florence exclaimed in a joyful tone, “ Here is Mr. 
Greville bringing Helen ! I am so glad.” 

Chapter XXXIV., and Last. 

Florence was sitting in the deep bay window watching the dim twilight 
deepening over the snow. There is something very solemn in such a 
scene ; thoughts spring up of what the fleeting nature and deep gloom of our 
existence would be, if there were no promise beyond it; or sometimes the pure 
white mirror reflects as it were the past, and the ghosts of former days stalk 
mournfully across it. Florence was young in years still, but she had a 
womanly heritage of deep thought, and had known much sorrow even in her 
brief life, which it was painful to recall. At the moment of which we speak, 
she was trying to put away from her a vivid recollection of that Christmas on 
which she had received so severe a shock by her involuntary listening to Guy 
and Charles’s conversation. But it would not go; or, at least, it was 
succeeded by an almost equally painful panorama of the varied events following 
it—Charles’s wooing of Teresa, his sorrow and illness. And, as the twilight 
deepened, the sadder grew our poor Florence. She was startled from her 
reverie by a footstep, and had time only to rouse herself from her fit of painful 
abstraction, before the object of her thoughts himself stood beside her. 

“ You here, and alone, Florry ? Where is Greville ? ” 

“ With Helen in the library, reading to her and grandmamma,” she replied. 
“ Do you want him ? ” 
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“No, but it is strange now to see you without him.” 

She made no answer; she had scarcely heard his words. Her thoughts 
had wandered away again over the snow. He leaned against the window, and 
looked down on the pale, sad face which was gazing out on the gloaming. 

“ Florry you are unhappy ! ” said Charles. “ You have stolen away to sit 
here in the gloom and think. Will you tell me why you are sad ? Unless 
indeed, as I sometimes think now,” he said bitterly, “ all confidence between 

us has ceased.” . # 

“ Charles, you are unkind. What can make you think I have no confi¬ 
dence in you now ?” 

“ Very much,” he replied, “ but I do not ask for a share in your joy. You 
look unhappy and depressed, and I must reclaim my lost privilege of confi¬ 
dant and brother. Dear Florry, do speak to me.” 

“I have nothing to say—nothing to confide,” said Florence. “ Really you 
are very absurd, Charles; I am only a little grave and thoughtful because 
the gloom and the snow make me think of the past.” 


She spoke hurriedly. The memory of that past irritated her. 

“I am glad of it,” he said gently; “then I will ask no more.” 

Another short silence followed. It was broken by Charles. 

“ Florence,” said he, “ I have not seen so much of you this time as I used 
to do, and the term of my visit draws near its close. When and where shall 
we meet again ? ” 

“ When and where? ” she repeated. “ Soon, I hope, and here most probably; 
unless you invite us to Woodford first.” i 

“ And you will still be Florence Edwardes ? ” 

“ Charles, what do you mean ? What makes you think I am going to be 
married ? ” 

“ Many things,” said he. “ You cannot pretend to be ignorant of Grevilie’s 
affection for yourself, surely.” 

“ No, I know he likes me; but, Charles, he is already engaged. You must 
be blind not to see the truth.” 

“ Engaged! and to whom ? ” 

“To Helen—dear lovely Helen Straker; they are so happy, that-” 

She paused suddenly. A low murmur of thanksgiving had interrupted her. 
“ Charles! ” said she. 

“My Florence, my dear Florence, then it is not too late! Oh, Florence, 
I never knew that I loved you till I was jealous of poor G-reville. Forgive 
me, Florry. Love me if you can.” 

Thus, in the gloom and the snow gleam, the unloving words that had 
caused her so much pain, were unspoken, and the evil spell withdrawn that 
had hovered over her life. 

That Christmas was a brighter one than perhaps any of our friends at 
Stanmore had ever passed before; one of those anniversaries which stand out 
on the roll of Time, and from which we date. 

Helen Straker and Florence Edwardes were married on the New Year’s 
Day, and passed away for a brief time from the crowd of friends who loved 
them to the happy solitude of the honeymoon. Teresa and Guy had been 
invited to the wedding, and had brought with them their baby, now able to 
take notice and recognise familiar faces; and on its second presentation to 
Miss Cowper, it manifested such a marked baby preference for her kind face 
and gentle nursing, that the lady’s heart was softened and drawn towards it; 
and by degrees it won for its mother her old place in Miss Cowper’s affections. 

Before the wedded Florence returned to her grandfather, it was settled 
that Miss Cowper should leave Stanmore for London; that a larger house 
should be taken for her near Teresa—perhaps in Cavendish Square—and 
that they should enjoy the rational pleasures which London so abundantly 
offers in each other’s society. 

Little by little the clouds had cleared away from the path of Dr. Straker ; 
and his anxiety for his family—once so culpably great, seemed, even in a 
temporal sense, to have now no reasonable ground. With shame and regret 
he remembered that every thorn in the road of life had been of his own 
placing, whilst all the good had come direct from Heaven ; and in profound 
humility he owned the divine mercy which had thwarted his evil designs by 
concealing the box that contained the destiny of others from his wicked 
search. Erring as he had been, there was real good in the doctor’s character. 
The ingenuous self-condemnation with which he read the lesson from the 
book of Time proved this; and his after life of subdued and chastened feeling, 
and deep, though silent repentance, showed the depth and sincerity of his 
conversion. 

Op a warm, glowing evening in June, full of the sweet odours and gentle 
sounds of dawning summer, a happy group were assembled on the noble terrace 
of Stanmore. Florence, robed in delicate lavender silk, holding a white rose 
in her hand, and looking very graceful and pleasing as the red sunset tinged 
her cheek and played on her heavy braids of soft brown hair, leaned on the 
balustrade, and looked with a pleased gaze upon the noble scene before her, 
on the old oaks, the softly undulating turf, the few deer resting calmly beneath 
the branches. By her side, his heart full of a quiet happiness too deep for 
words, stood the heir of Stanmore, and on his arm leaned the aged painter, 
silent, like his young companions, beneath the influence of the hour and 
scene. Charles Whatmore was the first to speak. 

“It is like a dream,” he murmured, “this stately place, the home of my 
for efathers, which I first saw with tearful eyes, and trod with bleeding feet. 
Wh$t a strange wild history it seems, Florence ! ” 

She only pressed his hand in reply. 

“ But through all the years of thy pilgrimage His arm sustained thee, His 
power guided thee,” said Mr. Edwardes, looking up reverently at the sunset 
heaven as he spoke. “ Give Him the glory.” 

“ Father, I do/’ was the reply. 

“ And, Charles* my son; Florence, my beloved! now that this fair haven 
has been won, be watchful. Remember this is not your rest. There is a 
faarflr ^,818*#? Pleased heritage awaiting you. Keep your eyes even 

fixed bn it, and consent to gain it by greater sorrow dnd greater pain.than 


has ever yet befallen you, rather than to forfeit it in the enjoyment of the 
present. Promise me that you will remember.” 

“We will,” they murmured reverently, and a faint, sweet, whisper of the 
evening air rustling amongst the leaves, seemed to the artist a murmur of 
angel voices.ratifying the vow with a fervent “ Amen.” 

That promise has been kept faithfully as far as human weakness would allow 
by both. They seek their happiness in duty ; and are a help to each other 
in the narrow way, placing a full and firm confidence in that Providence 
which so remarkably directed their life, and by its holy discipline prepared 
them to rest safely under the dangerous shadow of earthly bliss. 

It was with a deep and reverential reference to the events of his early 
history that Charles Whatmore, when he had the wood-carving in the hall 
repaired, placed on the exquisite scroll over the chiinney-piece, which strikes 
one with so much admiration, the motto 

“ Man proposes—God disposes.” 

A lesson for his descendants so long as Stanmore Manor shall remain. M. J. 


FIRELIGHT. 


In Christmas times, when hearts are light, 
When, with hoar frost, the pane is bright, 
And snowdrifts pure illume the night, 
The fire is doubly warm ; 

And when around the holly gleams, 

And frozen are the rippling streams. 

Ah ! then the household ingle seems 
To have a double charm. 

Ere lights are brought, while twilight dim 
Doth claim its own, ’mid shadows grim, 
And on the wall doth figures limn 
In its hour of fantasy, 

The ruddy flames, in radiance bright, 

Are doubly grateful to the sight, 

And once more reign o’er darkest night 
In undisputed sway. 


In olden times around the fire, 

Watching the flames that never tire, 

But let their radiance pour still higher, 
We sat ’mid cheerful light, 

And listen’d to the Christmas chimes, 
Which seem’d to echo ancient rhymes; 
While thus recalling long past times, 

Too quickly sped the night. 

Oh ! the firelight is a cheerful guest, 

A blessing finds in the poor man’s breast,. 
It soothes the troubled spirit to rest. 

By gazing on its gleams; 

While winter still is cold and drear, 

May the fire dispel intrusive fear, 

And bring to all both far and near, 

A welcome in its beams l C. D. R. 


SOBER SECOND THOUGHT. 

“ I must have it, George,” said Mr. Whitman's handsome little wife. “ So, 
don’t put oil that sober face.” 

“Did I put on a sober face?” asked the husband, with an attempt to 
smile, that was any thing hut a success. 

“ Yes, sober as a man on trial for his life,” she replied. “ There, dear, 
clear it up, and look as if you had at feast one friend in the world. What 
money-lovers you men are! ” 

“ How much will it cost ? ” inquired Mr. Whitman. There was another 
effort to look cheerful and acquiescent. 

“ About six pounds,” was answered, with just a little faltering in the lady’s 
voice, for she knew the sum would sound extravagant. 

“ Six pounds ! Why, Mary, do you think I am made of money ? ” And 
Mr. Whitman’s countenance underwent a remarkable change of expression. 

“ I declare, George,” said bis wife, a little impatiently, “you look at me as 
if I were an object of fear instead of affection. I don’t think this is kind 
of you. I’ve only had three silk dresses since we were married, while Amy 
Blight has had six or seven during the same period, and every one of hers 
cost more than mine. I know you think me extravagant, but I wish you had 
a wife like some women I could name. I rather think you’d find out the 
difference before long.” 

“There, there, pet, don’t talk to me after this fashion! I’ll bring you the 
money this evening; that is, if-” 

“ No ifs nor huts, if you please. The sentence is complete without them. 
Thank you, dear! I’ll go this afternoon and buy the silk. So don’t fail to 
bring the money. I was in Oxford Street yesterday, and saw one of the 
sweetest patterns I ever beheld. Just suits my style and complexion. I shall 
be inconsolable if it’s gone. You won’t disappoint me ? ” And Mrs. 
Whitman laid her soft, white hand on the arm of her husband, and smiled 
with sweet persuasion in her face. 

“ Oh, no. You shall have the money,” said Mr. Whitman, turning off 
from his wife, as she thought, a little abruptly, and hurrying from her 
presence. In his precipitation he had also forgotten the usual parting kiss. 

“That’s the way it is always!” said Mrs. Whitman, her whole manner 
changing, as the sound of the closing street door came j arring upon her ears; 
“ Just say ‘ money’ to George, and at once there is a cloud in the sky.” She 
sat down, pouting and half-angry. 

“ Six pounds for a new dress! ” mentally ejaculated the husband of the vain, 
pretty, and thoughtless Mrs. Whitman, as he shut the door after him. “ I 
promised to settle the coal merchant’s bill to-day, but don’t know where the 
money is to come from. The coal is nearly out, and more must be ordered. 
0, dear! I’m discouraged. Every year I fall behindhand. This winter, I 
did hope to get a little in advance; but if silk dresses are to be the order of 
the day, there’s an end to that devoutly-to-be-wished-for circumstance. Debt 
—debt! How I have always shrunk from it! but steadily, now, it is over¬ 
powering me. Oh, if I could but disentangle myself now, while I have the 
strength of early manhood; but the bonds that hold me are weak ! If Mary 
could see as I see—if I could only make her understand rightly my 
position! Alas! that is hopeless, I fear.” 

And Mr. Whitman quickened his steps, because his heaK beat quicker, and 
his mind was unduly excited. 

Not long after Mr. Whitman had left home, the postman delivered a 
letter to his address. His wife examined the writing on the envelope, which 
was in a bold hand, and said to herself as she did so, “ I wonder who this 
can be from ? ” 

Something more than curiosity riioved her. There intruded on? her mind a 
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vague feeling of disquiet, as if the missive bore unpleasant news for her 
husband. The stamp showed it to be a city letter. Several times of late 
such letters had come to his address, and she had noticed that he read 
them hurriedly, thrust them without remark into his pocket, and became 
suddenly silent and gloomy. 

Mrs. Whitman turned the letter over and over again in her hand, in a 
thoughtful way, and as she did so, the image of her husband, sober-faced and 
silent as he had become for most of the time of late, presented itself with 
unusual vividness. Sympathy stole into her heart. 

“ Poor George! ” she said, as the feeling increased; “I’m afraid something 
is going wrong with him.” 

Placing the letter on the mantel-piece, where her husband could see it 
when he came in, Mrs. Whitman entered upon some household duties; but a 
strange impression, as of a weight, lay upon her heart—a sense of impending 
evil—a vague, troubled disturbance of her usual inward self-satisfaction. 

If the thought of Mrs. Whitman recurred, as was natural, to the elegant 
silk dress of which she was to become the owner on that day, she did not 
feel the proud satisfaction her vain heart experienced a little while before. 
Something of its beauty had faded. 

“ If I only knew what that letter contained ! ” she said, half an hour after 
it had come in, her mind still feeling the pressure which had come down 
upon it so strangely, as it seemed to her. 

She went to the mantel-piece, took up the letter, and examined the super¬ 
scription. It did not enlighten her. Steadily she became more assured that 
its contents were of a nature to trouble her husband. 

“ He’s been a little mysterious of late,” she said to herself. This idea 
affected her very unpleasantly. “ He grows more silent and reserved,” she 
added, as thought, under a kind of feverish excitement, became active in a 
new direction. “ More contemplative, as it were, and less interested in what 
goes on around him. His coldness chills me at times, and his irritation 
pains me.” 

She drew a long, deep sigh. Then, with an almost startling vividness, 
came before her mind in contrast, her tender, loving, cheerful husband of 
three years before, and her quiet, silent, sober-faced husband of to-day. 

“ Something has gone wrong with him this year! ” she said aloud, as 
feeling grew stronger. “What can it be?” The letter was still in her 
hand. “ This may enlighten me.” 

. With careful fingers she opened the envelope, not breaking the paper, so 
that she- could seal it again if she desired to do so. There was a bill for 
fifteen pounds, and a communication from the person sending the bill. He 
was a jeweller. 

“ If this is not settled at once,” he wrote, “ I shall take proceedings. It 
has been standing for nearly a year; and I am tired of getting excuses 
instead of my money.” 

The bill was for a lady’s watch, which Mrs. Whitman had almost compelled 
her husband to purchase. 

“■Not paid for! Is it possible?” exclaimed the little woman, in great 
astonishment, while the blood mounted to her forehead. 

Then she sat down to think. Light began to come into her mind. As she 
sat thus thinking, a second letter for her husband came in. She opened it 
without hesitation. Another bill! and another dunning letter! 

“ Hot paid ! Is it possible ? ” she repeated. 

It was a bill of four pounds for boots and slippers, which had been standing 
for three or four months. 

“This will never do!” said the astonished wife—“never—no, never!” 
She thrust the two letters into her pocket in a resolute way; and from that 
hour until the return of her husband she did an unusual amount of thinking 
for her little brain. She saw, the moment he entered, that the morning cloud 
had not passed from his brow. 

“Here is the money for that new dress,” he said, taking it from his vest 
pocket, and handing it her as he came in. 

He did not kiss her, nor smile in the old bright way. But his voice was 
calm, if not cheerful. A kiss and a smile just then would have been more 
precious to the young wife than a hundred silk dresses. She took the money, 
saying, “ Thank you, dear ! It is kind of you to comply with my wishes.” 

Something in her voice and manner caused Mr. Whitman to lift his eyes 
to her face with a look of inquiry. But she turned aside, so that he could 
not read its expression. 

He was graver and more silent than usual, and ate with scarcely an 
appearance of appetite. 

“ Come home early, dear,” said Mrs. Whitman, as she walked to the door 
with her husband. 

“ Are you impatient to have me admire your new silk dress ? ” he asked, 
with a faint effort to smile. 

“ Yes. It will be something splendid,” she replied. 

He turned off from her quickly, and left the house. A few moments she 
stood, with a thoughtful countenance, and her whole manner completely 
changed. Then she went to her room, and commenced dressing to go out. 
Two hours later, and we find her in the jeweller’s shop. 

“ May I speak a word to you ?” she said, addressing the owner, who knew 
her very well. 

“ Certainly,” he replied; and they moved to the lower end of one of the 
long glass cases. 

Mrs. Whitman drew from her pocket a lady’s watch and chain, and laying 
them on the glass-case, said, at the same time holding out the bill she had 
taken from the envelope addressed to her husband, “ I cannot afford to wear 
this watch; my husband’s circumstances are too limited. I tell you so 
frankly. It should never have been purchased; but a too indulgent husband 
yielded' to the importunities of a foolish young wife. I say this to take the 
blame from him. Now, sir, meet the case, if you can do so in fairness to 
yourself. Take back the watch, and say how much I shall pay you besides.” 

The jeweller paused a little to think. The case took him a little by 


surprise. He stood for nearly a minute; then taking the bill and watch, he 
said, “Wait a moment,” and went to a desk. 

/‘Will that do?” He had come forward again, and now presented her 
with the receipted bill. His face wore a pleased expression. 

“How much have I to pay you? ” asked Mrs. Whitman, taking out her 
pocket-book. 

“Nothing,” he replied. “ The watch is uninjured.” 

“You have done a kind act, sir,” said Mrs. Whitman, with a tremulous 
voice. “ I hope you will not think unfavourably of my husband. It’s no 
fault of his that the bill has not been paid. Good morning, sir.” 

Mrs. Whitman drew her veil over her face, and went with light steps and 
a light heart from the shop. The pleasure she had experienced on receiving 
her watch was not to be compared with that she now felt in parting with it. 
From the jeweller’s she went to the bootmaker’s, and paid his bill; from 
thence to her milliner’s, and settled for her last bonnet. 

“ I know you’re dying to see my new dress,” said Mrs. Whitman, gaily, as 
she drew her arm within that of her husband on his appearance that evening. 
“Come up stairs and let me show it. Come along! Don’t han° > back, 
George, as if you were afraid.” ° 

George Whitman went with his wife passively, looking more like a man on 
his way to receive a dreadful sentence than in expectation of a pleasant 
sight. His thoughts were bitter. 

“ Shall my wife become lost to me,” he said in his heart—“ lost to me in a 
world of folly, fashion, and extravagance ? ” 

“ Sit down, George,” she said, leading him to a chair. 

Her manner had undergone a change. The brightness of her countenance 
had departed. She took something in a hurried way from a drawer, and 
catching up a footstool, placed it on the floor near him, and sitting down, 
leaned upon him, and looked tenderly and lovingly into his face. Then she 
handed him the jeweller’s bill. 

“It is receipted, you see,” she said, and her voice fluttered a little. 

“ Mary! how is this ? ” he asked. “ What does it mean ? ” 

“I returned the watch,” she replied, “and Mr. Rose receipted the bill. 
I would have paid for any damage; but he said it was uninjured, and would 
not take any thing.” 

“ Oh, Mary! ” said her husband. 

“ And this is receipted also; and this,” she said, handing the other bills 
which she had paid. “ And now, dear,” she added, quickly, “ how do you 
like my dress ? Isn’t it beautiful ? ” 

We leave to the reader’s imagination the explanations and scene that 
followed. If, however, any fair lady, who, like Mrs. Whitman, has been 
drawing too heavily on her husband’s slender income^ for silks and jewels, is 
at a loss to realise the scene, let her try Mary’s experiment; and, our word for 
it, she will find a new and glad experience in life. Costly silks and: jewels 
may be very pleasant things, but they are too dearly bought When they 
come as the price of a husband’s embarrassment, mental disquietude,; or 
alienation. Too often the gay young wife wears them as the sign of 
these unhappy conditions. Tranquil hearts and sunny homes are precious 
things ; too precious to be burdened and clouded by weak vanity and love of 
show. Keep this in mind, oh ye fair ones, who have husbands in moderate 
circumstances. Do not let your pride and pleasure oppress them. Rich 
clothing, costly laces, and gems, are poor substitutes for smiling peace and 
hearts unshadowed by care. Take the lesson and live by it, rather than 
offer another illustration, in your own experience, of the folly we have been 
endeavouring to expose and rebuke. T. S. A. 


CHRISTMAS COMES AGAIN. 


Christmas comes again 
With glowing face to cheer us ; 

And we, too, are fain 
To have him once more near us; 

On his head he wears 
A blushing holly bough; 

In his hand he boars 
A branch of rMRletoe. 

Qhristmas comes again; 

With loving smiles we’ll greet him ; 

Our joy we’ll not restrain, 

But hasten forth to meet him ; 

He’ll not be with us long, 

So banish all your woe 
With game, and dance, and song, j 
And merry mistletoe. j 


Christmas comes again. 

We could not do without him ; 

To sorrow now ’twere vain, 

So gather round about him. 

We’ll trip the hours away, 

Nor heed them as they go; 

Or merry “ forfeits ” pay 
Beneath the mistletoe. 

Christmas comes again; 

Old friends he is uniting, 

And eyes long dimm’d by pain. 
With sudden joy are lighting: 

They meet again once more-. 
With many an inward vow; 
Saluting, as of yore, 

Under the mistletoe. B. M. 


A Quiet Night at an Australian Inn —We went to bed; but 
not to sleep—ob dear, no! I was in bed at a quarter before eleven. At 
eleven two dogs bad a difference of opinion under my window; they walked 
up and down, growling, till, as near as I can guess, a quarter past eleven* 
when they departed without fighting, at which I was sorry. At half-past 
eleven (I merely give you approximation as to time; I did not look at my 
watch) a drunken man fell into the gutter, and on being helped out by 
another man, pitched into him savagely. They fought three rounds* ana 
went away. At twelve the bar was cleared, and a gentleman of the name 
of Bob was found to be unequal to the occasion, and lay down in the mud 
pulling a wheelbarrow over him, under the impression that it wa$ 
the bed-clothes. Bob’s mates fell out as to a score at the blacksmith’* for 
sharpening gads. Fight, and grand tableau. At half-past twelve a drtinken 
Irishwoman was conducted home by two policemen; ori reaching my window 
she declined to proceed on any terms whatever, and commenced a series of 
savage assaults on the constabulary.. At one, a gentleman over the way came 
out of his house, and, without notice or apparent reason, dischargea a six- 
barrelled revolver; which reminded another neighbour that he might as well 
let off a two-barrelled fowling-piece; which- caused a third neighbour to 
come out and swear at the other two like a trooper.^MamrMaris 
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TO OUR FRIENDLY READERS. 

According to annual custom we once more> ask 
our Friends and Patrons , at their merry meetings , 
to make favourable mention of our continued endea¬ 
vours to furnish cheerful literature , useful xnfo'i - 
mation , and innocent amusement. 

In our next Number will be commenced a new 
and highly interesting Tale , entitled 

ADA HARTLEY, 

by the Author of “ Catherine, or the Mind of 
Woman,” “ Cross Purposes,” and several other 
tales that have appeared in our pages. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Thorough Believer questions our deductions about 
destiny. He owns himself a fatalist. All life is to him 
cut and marked out and pre-ordained. Our article 
has only bound him “ with more intensity ” to his 
belief in fatalism.—Very likely. He is young yet. He 
may come round and believe in free agency, or he may 
not; but until he can distinguish between foreknow¬ 
ledge and predestination he had better not argue. 
They are not synonymous terms. A. may load and 
predestine a pistol to shoot B.; he does not know that 
it will shoot B, because the event is always uncertain. 
D on the land beholding a storm knows that there can 
be no possible escape for a boat’s crew; but D does 
not predestine its destruction. If C, who is rich and 
powerful, educates a boy, F, to be an adept poisoner, 
and puts means in his way,* and sows an enmity 
or hatred between F and H, he predestines F to poison 
and H to be poisoned, and would be guilty of the 
murder should it take place, although he is uncertain 
that it will. His predestination and foreknowledge 
do not agree. So Z. puts a large stone on a rail to 
overset a train ; the train pushes away the stone 
and escapes destruction, and Z’s predestination and 
knowledge are both at fault. Thousands of examples 
might prove this to you, but the argument is too 
heavy for the generality of our readers. Read Bishop 
Copleston’s Doctrines of Free-u-ill and Predestina¬ 
tion. Above all, being a fatalist, our Cox-respondent 
should not make any exertion. If he is destined to 
have his dinner he will have it, work for it or not. 
If he is destined to go without, it is useless to work 
for it. Happy believer ! Open your mouth and larks 
will fly into it. 

Rhododendron. —We believe that the present expensive 
style of dress is destructive of domestic happiness, 
and inimical to true economy. There is little com¬ 
fort, and much expensive outside show. The hoops in¬ 
duce colds and very serious maladies ; elegance, as it is 
called, is preferred to comfort. The necessary ex¬ 
pense also certainly deters many men from marriage, 
and docs not, in our opinion, induce men to settle 
in life. If we lookback we find that the most richly 
dressed nations have been those which fell soonest to 
decay; the most luxurious periods, the most disas¬ 
trous in our annals. Increased earnings do not coun¬ 
terbalance the increased expenditure. There is a 
constant tendency in individuals and nations to “ out¬ 
run the constable,” to spend more than they should ; 
moreover, we are not sure, if the relative value of 
food—the only true standard—be taken, that our earn¬ 
ings are generally increased. Certainly they are not 
with the operatives. But sound argument, satire, 
and statistics, nay. even ridicule, are of no use against 
a foolish fashion ; it will run its course. If it were the 
fashion for our courtiers, as it once was, to shave the 
back of the head up to the poll, they would do so, and 
say. La, how becoming ! The Indian squaws paint in 
yellow, blue, and red, according to fashion. Our 
squaws only use pearl white and rose bloom as yet. 
Finally— 

Learn thou this most infallible of rules, 

The taste of fashion is the law of fools. 

Epictetus. —The famous old Greek philosopher whose 
name you have so presumptuously assumed, said that 
all wisdom was comprised in the two words 6-. ar and 
forbear. Now, you are a counterfeit, a snarling 
Diogenes, whose only forte is spiteful fault finding. 
Your venomous comments, however, are not only 
amusing, but instructive to us. They show us in 
what dirty puddles prejudice likes to pacdle. People 
addicted to habitual vituperation are capable of any 
crime, and this wise people know; for they put every 
portable thing they can out of their way. This sham 
stoic must evidently be insane, or a member of the 
anti temperance league, for in one sentence he raves 
about the Supreme Being, and in the next snivels 
about Yarmouth bloaters and hot eels. We fancy he 
is a disappointed scribbler of rubbish, which, for 
decency s sake, we were obliged to commit to the 
flames. Many such creatures try to crawl about us, 
but our sentinels are ever on the alert. 

Aim£e loves a man who is too poor to marry her, and is 
loved by one who is rich in this world’s goods. What 
course should she pursue ?—We candidly reply that we 
are as utterly opposed to the love in a cottage sentiment 
as we are to mercenary marriages. But the peculiar 
circumstances of every case of this kind should be 
seriously considered. Mere money does not constitute 
happiness, nor does a romantic feeling, because the 
latter is liable to be extinguished by the first breath of 
adversity, and the former may be sn itched from the 
grasp by improvidence or commercial convulsions. In 
this case we say, wait; in a year or two the poorer may 
become the ricuer of the two* 


A Perplexed Governess. — It is probable that the 
“date” began in the East, where the first of the 
human race was placed at tho Creation ; that the 
sun, for the first time, shone forth in its meridian 
splendour on that portion of the globe; and that when 
it was noon there, it was morning in western Europe. 
When the sun is on the meridian of any place, it is then 
noon at that place, or the beginning of the astrono¬ 
mical day. When it is noon with us, it is midnight in 
New Zealand, 10 p.m. at Sydney, 8 p.m. in the eastern 
parts of China, 7h. 46m. p.m. at Pekin, and 6 p.m. in 
the north-western parts of China, all in advance of our 
time. Europe is not in advance of Australia, which 
means southern Asia; but Australia is in advance of 
Europe. There is no particular spot where the day 
may be said to begin, every habitable place on the 
globe counting the beginning of its day either from 
midnight, as we do our civil day, or from sunrise, as 
some do, or from noon, as in the Scriptures, at which 
point the astronomical day begins. 

Violet and Lily, who describe each other’s beauty, are 
equally pretty. We incline to Lily, and should like 
them both better if they quietly mended stockings 
and hemmed pocket handkerchiefs, instead of painting 
in glowing colours each other’s pearly teeth and pretty 
mouths ! Heyday ladies ! What would you think of Tom 
and Dick if they described each other thus? Tom 
lias a manly look, brown face, black hair, a nose rather 
aquiline, had he not broken it over a fender, hazel eyes, 
and a well-formed capacious mouth. Unhappily he 
squints ! Dick is pale and sickly, like a mealy canary. 
His nose has all the colour in hi3 face, and that has run 
to the tip. His eyes are blue, turned up with red, 
and he can’t see out of one of them. He has lost two 
of his front teeth. Please say which is the prettier ? 

Westmoreland. —Another case of church courtship. 
While admitting what nobody of sense can deny, that ; 
nature will have its way, that the human affinities are 1 
too potent to be corrected by tame lecturing, we must | 
at the same time remark that levity in a place of i 
worship is a serious offence against not only decorum i 
but religion. But a malicious Puck at our elbow : 
insinuates that long and dull sermons hold outencour- 1 
agement to eye-talking among young people, as, in 1 
those of more mature age and more staid habits, they ; 
do to a temporary forgetfulness of the place, and a 
wandering of their thoughts to matters unconnected 
with its duties. I 

Grace M., whose age is twenty-seven, is the daughter 
of parents of a very good income, but her father is a 1 
very dissipated man. and she is daily in fear of her 
life. What is she to do? She has no money allowed 
her, le-t she should escape. If this fear be well ; 
founded, she should appty to a magistrate, or to her 
friends, who will surely aid her. Apply for a house¬ 
keeper’s situation, as your education is not far 
advanced enough for that of a governess. j 

A. Smith asks “ whether Byron and Scott take the same : 
rank as poets.”—With Scotchmen, misled by love of 
country, Scott may be reckoned Byron’s equal ; but 
with English, German, and French critics, Byron is 
as far superior to Scott in force, matter, power, and 
intensity of feeling, as Scott is to him in morality and 
purity. Scott’s fame as a prose writer has far over- ; 
shadowed his fame as a poet. 

Charles.— When the moon passes the meridian at mid- [ 
night, the time shown by the dial is the correct time, I 
the morning hours oil the dial answering to the j 
afternoon hours by the moon. When the moon passes 
the meridian before midnight, subtract the hours I 
before midnight; but when she passes tho meridian ! 
after midnight, add the hours after midnight to give : 
the correct time. ! 

Florence T.—Your letter betokens, first, a want of self- 
respect ; secondly, a want of patience and perse¬ 
verance ; and thirdly, considerable want of good sense. 
When you have made up for all these deficiencies, you 
will not ask us to point out any more, nor' feel so 
much hurt at the neglect you so naively point out. 
Ybu are either very pretty or very conceited. Which 
is it? 

Mariette. —Listeners never hear good of themselves. 
You d.sguised yourself and have lost your lover. 
Break off the bargain ; you will never regain his con¬ 
fidence. He is not unreasonable. No lover likes a 
trick; he, not unnaturally, suspects that she who 
plays a trick with him ean play it also against him. 

J. S.—In a reverse of fortune you show a manly resolve 
to. devote yourself to your parents, and not to many, 
but rather give up a lady who loves you and who "is 
a good match. Better, perhaps, let the lady decide. 
Should you, however, stick to your resolve, are you 
sure that you will be doing a noble action? 

Unhappy Birdie. —By flirting and jilting you have jilted 
yourself into misery, and now you see your folly. 
Your nearest relations can alone advise you. Perhaps 
two open honest letters addressed to each of the lovers, 
and telling “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” would help you. 

Maggie.— Young women who are in public situations 
see so much of life that they ought to bo wise ; and 
she who falls in love with all the smooth-faced young 
fellows she sees must be light-headed and light-hearted, 
and will surely come to grief, which, we are sure, from 
the tenor of your letter, you will not do. 

Harry Lovewell.— Return the pencil-case, with a hand¬ 
some letter, especially if you keep the ring. The letter 
needs no apology on the score of caligraphy. Make up 
your mind fully before you proceed further in the 
matter. 

Clarissa.— The words printed in italics in our English 
Bible are such as are rendered necessary to convey the 
sense of the passage in a translation from one language 
to another, but which are not in the original. [ 


Millie. —Count twenty before you speak, and you will 
curb your temper. Our forefathers had short prayers 
for such occasions, and they may yet b6 found in some 
forms of domestic prayer, and in the Government of the 
Tongue, a most useful book, by the author of the 
Whole Duty of Man. Resort to them. Conquer 
your irritability, and you will do great things. She 
who conquers herself is as great as a queen. 

Annie N.— You, not the gentlemen, are in fault. Im¬ 
prove yourself, and what you wish will happen. You 
have got into a dreamy, silly way of thinking, and 
should read some solid work of instruction. Rost, and 
be still. 

Layman.— The word clergy, in its legal sense, is only 
applied to those episcopally ordained ; the law does 
not recognise dissenting ministers as “ clergy,” nor 
accord to them the title of Reverend. 

W. R.—Clean the plates with weak acid and water, then 
rub mercury upon them with a piece of flannel; they 
will thus become amalgamated. 

Battery. —Architects employ a “ drawing scale.” sold 
by the opticians. Your invention, which is ingenious, 
may however prove useful: 

Maggie. —Boil the feathers in water with Brazil wood 
and alum. They will thus become red. 

“A Lament for Summer.” —Permission is requested to 
set to music the lines thus entitled, which appeared in 
No. 649. 

“ Pray, Have you a Letter for Me T Permission is 
also requested to set these lines to music. 

Other Communications Received. — Mary Anne.— 
B. B.— C. W.—Hartnoll.—F. J. B.— G. H. S.—S. W. 
— Anme B. (it depends upon his rank; none).— 
Leviathan (Rowe’s, or Rose’s, at any second-hand 
book shop, where they sell schoolbooks).— Emma S. 
(light brown; tepid). — Innocence and Simplicity 
(both very good, and lady-like).— Rose Pink (but 
small chance of your obtaining one, without previous 
knowledge of the business).— Curiosity (Is. to Is. 4d. 
per day; or 80s. to £2. per month).— Anxious (it 
should be discontinued, if not sanctioned by those in 
authority; see No. 710).—W atkin B. (yes ; the name 
is derived from a Greek word, meaning of two joints, 
all the other fingers having three).— Trotty (Monk 
was the general to whom Charles II. owed his restora¬ 
tion, and who consequently created him Duke of Albe¬ 
marle).— Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle (English).— 
G. E. C. (no; besides you do not spell correctly).— 
Dulcibella (you must apply at the office, in the 
building; it depends for what it is required). — 
Provident (the savings-bank).— Clary G. (wait, he 
may yet fulfil his promise ; pretty good).—A Dinner 
Party (your tailor is your Mr. Ac’-atns ; single-breasted 
and open). — Kirkaldy (yes).—A. B. N. (consult a 
solicitor ; by non-payment of ground-rent the lease 
may have become forfeited).—A Single Maiden (tho 
one who loses the suit; consult your geography ; the 
will is a matter for a solicitor’s opinion).—C. R. F. H. 
(the hostess or her sons ; but as the invitation is sup¬ 
posed to include a seat for the guest, she should take 
one). — Count Robert of Paris (yes, to both questions). 
—F. A. C. (apply at the Seci-etary’s office, Gower Street). 
—20, 17 (either of the three named will do).— Goode 
(wait till the census is taken—perhaps in Flintshire, 
Radnorshire, or Monmouthshire). — The Parlour 
Squad (yes; we believe in one of Chambers’s Tracts 
for the People). —A Reader (small, but rising salaries; 
to the Secretary at London Bridge Station).— One in a 
Fix (be guided by your eldei-a ; the roari-iage would be 
legal, but you would subject yourselves to punishment 
by any false representation).— James B. (yes, and can 
eject if notice is disregarded).— Ada L. (it should be 
more of a round-hand; Ahn’s Method of Learning 
Italian, published by Trttbner & Co., Paternoster 
Row).— Anxious Inquirer (they are kept under strict 
discipline, and trained for the service).— Sheerness 
(yes, and you can remit to the secretary of the bank by 
post-office order).—R. F.(no).— Kid Boots (with milk). 
—Alma (see Nos. 709, 717, and 725) —Aurora (for the 
recipe for improving the voice, see No. 110, post free, 
3d.)—B.jH. G.(see No. 30).— Florence E. (see No. 902). 
—S. H. B. (see No. 810).—C. D. C. (see No. 896). 


Now ready, Price One Shilling, post free, with Illus¬ 
trations by George Cruikshank, M ‘Connell, and 
Johnson, 


^HE OYSTER; Where, How and When 

X to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it. 


Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 


Price One Shilling, post free. 


T E YIENNOIS; — THE VIENNESE. 

JLi All the Steps and Figures in the new Quadrille are 
given in Mrs. Henderson’s BALL ROOM GUIDE—the 
best published. 

Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

One Penny each, or both port tree, M. 

T he Boy’s Number of the 

FAMILY HERALD; containing 80 out-door 
Games and in-door Amusements for the year round. 

The Girl’s Number of the 


T 


FAMILY IIERALD; containing 100 Recrea¬ 
tions and Pastimes for Summer Days and Winter 
Evenings. 

Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas is here again—ancient, jovial, ever young, ever welcome 
Christmas; the very personification of the evergreens which are offered at 
his shrine—the very paradox of paradoxes ; venerable in his antiquity, young 
in his jovial merriment; a regular and yearly recurring, yet ever new and 
fresh visitor to our hearths and homes; as new, fresh, and inspiring as he was 
some eighteen hundred years ago; without a rival or an imitator, he comes 
again, bringing mirth, peace, and goodwill in his train, even as when the 
event the festival commemorates was announced to the “ shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flocks by night.” 

Before proceeding to the more purely joyous and festive ideas which the 
season engenders, it will not be amiss to consider how the Christian religion 
has shed indirect and perhaps little considered blessings on the nations 
which profess its doctrines, and adhere to its faith. The birth of the Saviour 
of mankind has not only brought spiritual benefits, but it has, in its annual 
commemoration, been the cause of more family and social gathering, more 
gushing kindliness and beuevolencc, more solace, and at least temporary 
lightening to burdened hearts, more general and national rejoicing, than any 
other event has, or could have occasioned. Dark and cheerless would be our 
winters, unmarked our passing years, and yet more forgotten and unheeded 
would be the sufferings and wants of our poorer brethren^ were not Christmas, 
heart-warming Christmas, always ready to brighten our homes, and open our 
sympathies and our purse-strings. Great indeed, and diffused, are the benefits 
even to our social system, which the simple keeping of the nativity of our 
Lord secures. It softens and improves the feelings and natures of even the 
most rugged amongst us. Who can resist the influence of Christinas r who 
can cherish resentments, nurse up wrongs, persist in estrangements, when all 
around is speaking of mirth, rejoicing, and social union—when the memories 
of childhood and of youth are once more warming and reanimating the 
heart, chilled perhaps and dulled by many a disappointment and hard combat 
with the world, and bidding it throw off this depressing influence, and 
become soft, and fresh, and pure, as in the bright days of early life! That 
heart must indeed be seared and crushed which can resist the voices which 
Christmas conjures up to bid it rejoice, and be in love.and charity with all 
mankind, as in the unsuspecting, generous season of youth and gladness. 

The Christmas festival seems particularly congenial to the English character, 
for in no other country in Europe is it observed with so much glee and hearti¬ 
ness. In France and other continental Romanist countries it is almost eclipsed 
by the New Year, which, with us, is merely part and parcel of the season of 
Christmas; while even in Protestant Germany and Sweden they know little 
of the peculiar jollity and merry abandon of an English Christmas Day. In 
truth, the old monarch of winter is a regular rollicking, jovial fellow, with j 
little elegance, refinement, or ceremony about him, quite to John Bull’s taste, j 
and in keeping with his character, but with little in common with our more j 
graceful and etiquette-loving neighbours, who can arrange a ball or fete to 
perfection, but would be fairly bewildered and scandalised by a regular 
Christmas frolic. The roast beef, plum pudding, and mince-pies of a 
Christmas board, would not be more indigestible to the lovers of soups and 
entries than blind man’s buff, hunt the slipper, kissing under the mistletoe, 
and Sir Roger de Coverley would seem riotous, low, and rococo to those 
accustomed to the light and polished, but somewhat cold and artificial, 
vivacity of Parisian or Italian saloons. We English pride ourselves on ; 
obedience to the powers that be, and we do not fail in giving due homage to the ! 
Lord of Mistletoe during his brief annual dominion, however much his throne j 
is based on the overthrow of more orderly and lawful authorities. If 
foreigners wish to witness the anomaly of sober, reserved John Bull wearing 
motley, and opening his heart and his home to all coiners with the least 
claim on his hospitality, they have only to spend a Christmas in England, to 
see our shops crammed with every species of good cheer, our rooms turned 
into perfect greenhouses, our plodding, hard-working men of business into 
idlers and holiday makers, and the whole nation rejoicing as for some general 
benefit. Froissart, who described us as “a sad and sober people, living 
chiefly on beef,” had certainly never ventured to cross the Channel in Decem¬ 
ber, or he would not have associated roast beef and melancholy, or stigma¬ 
tised the active-blooded and sanguine temperament of the Saxon so unjustly. 

The grand epoeh which Christmas forms, from which all events are dated 
by us, as naturally as the Mahomedans reckon from the Hegira, is another 
proof how completely Christmas is a national landmark. “ It was just before 
Christmas;” “I should like to manage that before Christmas;” “I don’t 
think any thing will be done till after Christmas;” are phrases constantly 
heard and used amongst us; while for weeks, nay months before, it is grave 
matter of consideration where our Christmas shall be spent, or who shall be 
invited to spend it with us. True indeed it must be confessed that there is 
4 ome falling away in the full and due celebration of the rites sacred to the 
season. The gatherings of families and friends are not so extensive, nor 
% from such distant parts, spite of the increased facilities of travelling; nor are 
the old ceremonies and time-honoured sports kept up with the ancient zest 
and heartiness, any more than the wassail bowl, the boar’s head, or peacock 
pie is indispensable to the Christmas board. But this is perhaps an inevitable 
consequeuce of the changing manners and spirit of the age, which will no 
more admit of exact identity in rejoicing than of our Christmas belles appearing 
in the- high heels and head-dresses of their grandmothers; and we also believe 
it may be attributed in some measure to the tendency of modern times of 
preferring show to comfort, outward elegance to real hearty hospitality 
and unrestrained merriment and enjoyment. Still the old spirit remains; 
and under whatever restraints and disadvantages, Christmas asserts and 
obtains his rights; and hard and dull, or morose and cynical must that 


spirit be which refuses the ancient invite still sung in Oxford halls, the refrain 

ot the chorus accompanying the solemn procession of the boar’s head_ 

I pray you , my masters , be merry. 

We trace it in the liberal Christmas dole to those who have not the means of 
making the good cheer which seems indispensable to the season; from the 
Queen's royal bounty, and the peer’s extensive donations, down to the dinner 
of beef and pudding given by those in humbler circumstances to some favoured 
pensioner, including even the inhabitants of our poor-houses, not too often 
furnished with the means of rejoicing. We see the deeply-rooted love of the 
festival, which ensures some especial token of its presence, from the time- 
honoured baron of beef which proudly appears on the Royal table, to the 
goose subscribed for since Michaelmas by the artisan, or the pudding and bit 
of beef, which even the poorest strive to manage on Christmas Day, 
though at the cost of previous privation, as though it would be high 
treason not to show some signs of rejoicing and respect to the winter’s 
king. All this tells of the permanent and unchanging honour and love for 
the high festival of the year, though it may be altered in the signs it 
outwardly displays. Long indeed before it arrives the preparations begin. 
Advent Sunday seldom finds the provident and thrifty housekeeper without 
her mincemeat jars being full; and--the week before the actual arrival of 
Christmas in its proper person the fruit is stoned, and it may be the pudding 
prepared and partly boiled; the drums of figs, the boxes of raisins, the 
oranges, and apples are in the store-room, ready for the grand entertainment; 
the turkey, or joint of prime beef, is secured; the house cleaned and prepared 
for the expected merry-making. Then Christmas Eve brings its own peculiar 
business ; the dressing of the rooms with evergreens ; the final touches to the 
culinary preparations are given. The expected guests or absent members 
of the family arrive as the day progresses. And then, as the evening 
closes in, expectation of coming gaiety almost surpasses the reality; every 
face is bright and smiling; the j;st and kindly word pass round the circle 
in the sole light of the blazing yule log or the bright coal fire-', or if 
there is room enough, a merry dance celebrates the welcome approaching 
advent of old Father Christmas, while even the little ones sit up later to 
finish their round game, and are only seduced to their beds by the desire 
to be up early on the morrow. The wakes and bands of carol singers parade 
the country parishes, and visit every gentleman’s or substantial farmer’s door, 
with voices of more zeal than melody perhaps, but yet characteristic, and 
welcome as signs of Christmas being at hand ; while the more musical church 
bells tell the same tale to the denizens of towns. But happy indeed is the 
being who is fortunate enough to be awakened on the eventful morn, like 
Washington Irving, by sweet childish voices, singing— 

Rejoice ! our Saviour he was born 
On Christmas day in the morning ; 

and who is greeted on his entrance into the cheerful breakfast-room, with its 
holly and laurel, aud well-spread breakfast-table,' by the voices dearest to 
him, cordially wishing him “ A merry Christmas! ” And then, after the merry 
meal is over, and families repair to open the day, as is meet, by thanksgiving 
to Him whose birth they celebrate, and enter the churches, warm-looking and 
cheerful with their Christmas garniture of evergreens, the familiar faces 
around seem to wear a peculiar air of cheerfulness and kindly feeling, every 
heart, it may be hoped, acknowledging the soft and inspiring influence of the 
joyful tidings, that “ To them a child is born, a Saviour is given.” This 
sacred duty ever, the interval between it and the grand event of the day, 
the Christmas dinner, is employed as best suits each taste; then comes the 
assembling of families, of casual and non-permanent guests, around the 
hospitable board, and the fun and frolic of the season -begin in good earnest. 
And such a board it is ! Turkeys, roast beef, geese, plum puddings, mince- 
pies, flanked by tarts, and custards, and jellies, more for show than any idea 
of eating aught but the orthodox Christmas cheer, and succeeded by a dessert, 
even more attractive to the younger members of the family, especially if snap¬ 
dragon i’orms one of its dishes, that indispensable source of merriment. Then 
when all is over, the toasts drunk, including the touching one to our dear 
absent friends, and the table is moved, or the party adjourned to some vacant 
apartment, what a revel begins ! Blind man’s buff, magic, music, forfeits, 
lady’s toilette, are shared in by young and old, it may be by masters and 
servants, succeeded by a dance for the “grown up” young folk; and when all 
are fairly tired out, and the children carried off to bed, how many a thrilling 
ghost story, or memory of bygone days, is related to the circle, quieter but not 
less happy for the lull from more active pastimes. The dullest seem inspired 
by the season, and surprise those that know them by some bright repartees, 
some puzzling riddle, some amusing anecdote; and thus the fun goes round; 
while on the casual opening of the door sounds of hearty laughtor, or even a 
song from the lower regions, where all is licensed for the season, prove that 
the rejoicings as well as the benefits of Christmas are partaken by the lowly 
as well as the more exalted in station. Aud when, at an unwontedly late 
hour, the party breaks up, they separate with pleasant memories and eager 
anticipations of the coming pleasures of the season, perhaps to dream of 
meeting some one dearer than all, to make them doubly sweet; or eke of .■ 
by-gone years, when Christmas meetings were to them the forerunner of a 
union only to be severed by death. 

If there is a dark side to this picture of an English Christmas, it is scarcely t 
without its silver lining. If there is poverty ana distress to which Christmas 
brings but scanty mitigation, it is rare, indeed, if the various channels 
of benevolence do not flow more abundantly at this season, and some 
drops fall refreshingly on all, even the most hidden aud lowly. If there 
is sorrow even more deep, and less easily relieved than the evils of poverty, 
if the loss or separation from those nearest and dearest saddens the heart and 
renders the festivity of Christmas sickening, and irritating to its deep wounds, 
there is still, or ought to be, a soothing elevating influence in the season; 
for it tells of peace on earth, of love to man, which should pour^ balm rut# 
every mourner’s heart: it opens prospects brighter than the happiest earthly 
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lot, and speaks of companionship in grief with Him who can remove it at His 
own good pleasure. 

Thus Christmas should bring joy and comfort to all; from the grandfather 
drawing near to the close of the revolving seasons of his many years, down to 
the merry schoolboy, wild with joy and freedom and youthful sports; from 
the hi^h ones of the land, holding wassail in their halls, down to the humble 
tenant°of a cottage or room, enjoying the unwonted luxuries of the day. Let 
it be the care of those who have it in their power that it be so ; that those 
less favoured during the year should at least share the joyful influences of 
the season; and, above all, let it be the grave of all resentments, quarrels, 
and piques, which should melt away under the genial warmth of the yule 
fireside; and before the old year leaves us, may it record acts of charity, 
love, and forgiveness, to all within our reach! Then we may confidently 
hope that every one will enjoy what we most heartily wish to each and all—A 
merry and real old English Christmas ! 


A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 


Christmas comes; and the feathery snow, 
Falling softly on all below, 

Shrouds the boughs of the leafless trees, 
As it dances gracefully in the breeze ; 

The silent streams are scal’d with ice ; 

The lattice with many a strange device 
Is pictured o’er; while the Redbreast 
thrills 

His humble song on the snowy sills. 

Christmas comes; and the festive halls 
Are ringing with mirth, till the very 
walls 

Seem part ef the noisy mirth to bear, 

And all are free from thought or care; 

The mistletoe from the roof is hung, 

And many a merry song is sung, 

And many a curious story told ' 

Of Christmas in the days of old. 

Christmas comes; and the mourner weeps 
As a lonely Christmas Day he keeps. 

As his thoughts recall sweet days gone by, 
When youth illumed his tearless eye. 


When childhood’s ever sparkling mirth 
Cast a halo round this darksome earth, 
When friends who sleep in the lonely 
grave, 

To earthly joy a relish gave. 

Christmas comes; and the exile sighs, 

And tears bedim his longing eyes, 

As he thinks of by-gone happy days 
When pleasure met his ardent gaze, 

When Christmas, as it came around, 

Was welcomed by the joyful sound 
Of friendly voices. Alas! alas ! 

Youth’s visions melt, like the dew from 
grass 1 

Christmas comes; and the house of prayer 
Is fill’d with mortals, gather’d there 
To hear the priest, as he.gladly tells, 

Of One who now in Zion dwells, 

Who once appear’d on earth below, 

To suffer its grief, its pain, and woe. 

To die for men on Calvary— 

To lead them to the land on high. L. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

A woman who wants a charitable heart wants a pure heart. 

When a man gets the cholic by eating too much, he deserves to be laughed 
at for his pains. 

Life’s Changes. —How many to-night, through the length and breadth 
of the land, are vainly clinging to the life which is fast ebbing away; and 
how many more, soul-sick of deceit, and treachery, and injustice, finding no 
resting-place for a weary, over-tried heart, shrinking from a hopeless future— 
stung with sorrowful memories of the past—would gladly change places with 
them, and sleep their last sleep! He who made the heart, alone knoweth its 
bittefness when thus turned back upon itself. He only knoweth, who 
counteth our tears, how hard it is with such an experience not to turn, dis¬ 
trustful, away from our kind. He only knoweth how dark even the bright 
heaven may be, when such clouds roll between. Fanny Fern. 

A Cheerful Face. —There is no greater every-day virtue than cheerful¬ 
ness. This quality in man among men is like sunshine to the day, or gentle, 
renewing moisture to parched herbs. The light of a cheerful face diffuses 
itself, and communicates the happy spirit that inspires it. The sourest 
temper must sweeten in the atmosphere of continuous good humour. As well 
might fog, and cloud, and vapour, hope to cling to the sun-illumined land¬ 
scape, as the blues and moroseness to combat jovial speech and exhilarating 
laughter. Be cheerful always. There is no path but will be easier travelled, 
no load but will be lighter, no shadow v on heart or brain but will lift 
sooner in presence of a determined cheerfulness. It may at times seem 
difficult for the happiest tempered to keep the countenance of peace and 
edntent; but the difficulty will vanish when we truly consider that 
sullen gloom and passionate despair do nothing but multiply thorns 
and thicken sorrows. Ill comes to us as providentially as good—and is 
a good, if we rightly apply its lessons ; why not, then, cheerfully accept the 
ill, and thus blunt its apparent sting ? Cheerfulness ought to be the fruit of 
philosophy and of Christianity. What is gained by peevishness and fretful¬ 
ness— by perverse sadness and sullenness? If we are ill, let us he 
cheered by the trust that we shall soon be in health; if misfortune befall us, 
let us be cheered by hopeful visions of better fortune; if death robs us of our 
dear ones, let us be cheered by the thought that they are only gone before to 
the blissful bowers where we shall all meet, to part no more for ever. Cul¬ 
tivate cheerfulness, if only for personal profit. You will do and bear every 
duty and burden better by being cheerful. It will be your consoler in 
solitude, your passport and commendator in society. Y6u will be more sought 
after, more trusted and esteemed for your steady cheerfulness. The had, the 
vicious, may he boisterously gay, and vulgarly humorous, but seldom or 
never truly cheerful. Genuine cheerfulness is an almost certain index of a 
happy and a pure heart. 

Colds. —Wheij a man begins to cough, as the result of a common cold, it 
is the effort of Nature herself attempting the cure, which she will effect in 
her own time, and more effectually than any man can do, if she is let alone 
and her instincts cherished. What are these instincts ? She abhors food 
and craves, \yarmth. Hence, the moment a man is satisfied he has taken 
cold, let him flo three things: First, eat not an atom; second, go to bed and 
cover u,p in a warm room; third, drink as much cold water as he wants, or 
as much hot herb tea as he can, and in three eases out of four, he will be 
entirely well in thirty-six hours.— Dr. Haul. 


SCIENTIFI C AND USEFUL. 

Shell lime is very superior to stone lime for agricultural purposes, as it 
contains considerable phosphorus. Wherever it can be obtained, it should 
always be preferred by farmers. 

To Keep Hares from Barking Fruit Trees. —Smear the stems, as 
high as a hare can reach, with a strong mixture of night soil and a little clay 
made into a paste, with drainage from the stable or cowhouse.. 

Curious Astronomical Fact. —The last three total eolipseh of the sun 
visible in Europe, were separated from each other by exactly three tinws three 
years; and in each the duration of darkness was three minutes. 

British Indigo. —In 1821, 200 acres of land, near Flint, in Wales, were 
planted with hollyhock, in order to convert the fibres into thread, similarly to 
hemp or flax. In the process of manufacture it was discovered that the plant 
yields a blue dye, equal in beauty and permanence to the finest indigo. 

Steel in New Zealand. —In New Zealand is a large extent of sand? 
which when smelted yields 66 per cent, of pure steel. Some half dozen 
persons in London have subscribed the requisite capital to work a grant of 
the district which has been obtained, and experiments have been tried with 
samples. It is stated that a poniard made from the produce was driven 
through two penny-pieces, one over the other, without any injury to the edge. 

Marvels of the Microscope. —Leuwenhoeck tells us of animated in¬ 
sects seen with the microscope, of which twenty-seven millions would only be 
equal to a mite. Insects of various kinds are observable in the cavities of a 
common grain of sand. Mould is a forest of beautiful tree?, with the 
branches, leaves, flowers and fruit fully discernible. Butterflies are fully 
feathered. Hairs are hollow tubes. The surface of our bodies is covered 
with scales like a fish; a single grain of sand would cover 150 of these scales; 
and a single scale covers 500 pores ; yet through these narrow openings the 
sweat exudes like water through a sieve; how minute then must he its 
particles! The mite makes five hundred steps in a second. Each drop of 
stagnant water contains a world of animated beings, swimming with as much 
liberty as whales in the sea. Eayh leaf is a colony of insects, grazing on it 
like oxen in a meadow. 

French Beet-root Sugar. —There are in France upwards of 300 beet¬ 
root sugar factories, producing more than 40,000 tons annually, while the 
non-crystallised matter extracted from lees and dregs furnishes enormous 
quantities of sweetening matter to-breweries, and also to the wine-.do.ctors. of 
Cette and the Gironde. The manufacture inaugurated by Napoleon has, indeed, 
become an important national industry. Even in 1827 there were hut eighty- 
nine factories. Near Lille and Yalenciennes, and some other localities, the 
yield of sugar is about 16 tons to 25 tons per acre. Beet-root distillers have 
made great progress, enabling the farmer to obtain a profitable yield of spirit 
while maintaining the fertility of his land by cattle feeding with the pulp and 
residue of the process. A very large number of establishments is- in operation, 
and many thousands of distillers exist in Germany and other parts of Europe. 
The Jerusalem artichoke is also employed, as well as beet-root, for preparing 
alcohol. 

To TAKE THE IMPRESSION OF THE LEAVES OF PLANTS ON PAPER.— Take 
a sheet of paper, and rub over it the thinnest possible film of oil; then hang 
it. up in the air to partially dry the film. Next cover the paper with lamp¬ 
black soot, or soot from a large tallow candle, by holding it extended over a 
smoky flame, and pressing it gently, bat with care, into the flame, in -order to 
cover the paper with smoke, but of course so as Dot to set it on fire. Having 
done this, put it into a damp place to take the curl out, and when cold and 
flat, lay on the smoky side the leaf intended to be impressed or printed; then 
press with a soft wad every part of it, so as to take up a portion of the hlaek; 
this finished, place the leaf gently on a sheet of drawing-paper, and put a 
piece of paper and a weight of books, or pressure, upon it. When the whole 
is removed, there will appear a very beautiful black impression, resembling a 
lithograph, of the leaf so treated, showing its outline, its veins and fibre, quite 
distinct and true to nature. Fleshy leaves of annuals, and similar plants, are 
better to copy than evergreens. See also No. 852, for a more simple method 
of taking impressions, which possess the advantage that they may afterwards 
be coloured by hand. Instead of lamp-smoke and candle-smoke, printers’- 
ink may be used, as was done by Kniphoff in his celebrated botanical ^work, 
which extended to some dozen volumes folio, and was published more than a 
century ago, and was the first successful attempt at nature-printing on a large 
scale. Impressions taken in printers’-ink may also be coloured, and Kniphoff’s 
work was published both plain and coloured. S. P*. 


STATISTICS. 


An official return shows that the amount of capital invested in railway 
debentures in this country is £80,628,116. 

Every year France imports between 11,000 and 12,000 horses, at an 
expense of somewhere about 18,000,000 francs; and still the supply falls 
short of the demand. 

In the year ending at Midsummer the newspaper Stamps issued were 
33,775,000, or for England, 23,777,000; Wales, 356,000; Scotland, 
4,249,000; Ireland, 5,393,000. Few copies of newspapers are now stamped. 
The Times used 3,309,999 stamps in the year. 

National Expenditure of Great Britain and America in 1860-1: 
—The United Kingdom, with a population of 30,000,000 :—General Govern¬ 
ment Expenditure, £ 76 , 000 , 000 ; Local Expenditure for County,. Town, and 
Parochial purposes, £18,000,000 ; Total, £94,000,000. The Unftjed States, 
with a population of 31,000,000:— General. Government Expenditure, 
£13,000,000; Local Expenditure, &c., &c., £9,884,000 ; Total, £22,884,000. 
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The Raw Materials Imported for our Textile Fabrics. —Cotton, 
£34,559,636; Wool, £9,831,007 ; Silk, £10,596,676 ; Flax, hemp, and jute, 
£6,120,989 ; Total, £61,108,308. The English wool consumed in our manu¬ 
factures is estimated at 275 millions of pounds weight, the value of which 
may be taken at eighteen millions of pounds sterling. Of the native flax we 
have no estimate. The exports of our textile fabrics, according to the 
declared real value, amounted in the year 1859 to £78,466,248. 

The Silk Trade in France. —The exportation of silks of all kinds, 
including ribbons, tulle, fringes, and embroidery, amounted foy 1859 to the 
enormous figure of 499,888,855 francs, or 121,290,162 francs more than in 
1858. The importation of silks of all kinds was only 6,705,478 francs, a 
decline of 1,453,053 francs compared with 1858 ; and one of 3,672,594 francs 
compared with an average of five years. The exportation of fabrics of all 
kinds, wool, cotton, flax, or hemp, was 764,344,986 francs. The export of 
silks consequently was two-thirds of that total. The exports from France of 
all natural and manufactured productions was, in “actual value,” 2,266,000,000 
francs, and in “official value,” 1,998,000,000 francs. It follows that the 
export of silks was very nearly one-fourth of all the exports united. On 
analysing the aforesaid sum of nearly 500,000,000 francs of silk exports we 
find that pure plain silk fabrics are put down in “actual value” for 201,217,200 
francs; ornamented silks for 66,152,457 francs ; ribbons, 136,789,084 francs ; 
tulle, 9,943,650 francs; crape, 2,650,760 francs; goods of silk mixed with 
other materials, 41,648,106 francs; printed handkerchiefs, 6,996,220 francs. 
The countries to which the largest exports of French silks were made were 
England, 163,293,406 francs; the United States, 136,871,111 francs; the 
Zollverein, 49,337,001 francs; Belgium, 36,689,837 francs; Spain, 17,956,422 
francs; Sardinian States, 11,237,739 frano6; Switzerland, 7,993,101 francs; 
Turkey, 7,238,235 francs; and the Roman States, 612,827 francs. It is 
probable that part of the exports set down for England were really destined 
for America. 


V A R l ET I E S. 

The intended performance of “ La Traviata,” in Berlin, has been forbidden 
by the authorities, on the ground that the libretto is unfit for the ears of a 
Protestant city. 

In Russia many of the domestic servants are married. In China the 
owners of female slaves who do not procure husbands for them are liable to 
prosecution. What do ladies who object to “ followers ” say to this ? 

A Frenchman’s Description of London. —M. Jules de Premary says 
folk never see the sun in London. “A veil of black crape arises every 
morning from the Thames, spreading over the town, and at times allows itself 
to be pierced with a red bullet. It rains ink also, and he fills his inkstand 
from the spout at his Window; it is economical.” 

-2Esop not Deformed.— “ The great fabulist was not the deformed being 
he is represented. That deformity was first attributed to him more than 
eighteen centuries after his death, by a Greek monk. Planudes, as is well 
known, confounded the great Phrygian with the early oriental fabulist 
Lokman, who is described as ‘ deformed, of a black complexion, with thick 
lips and splay feet.* Indeed, Planudes, not content with distorting the 
person of JSsop, palmed off many of his own crude compositions as the fables 
of the latter.”— Notes to the Adventures of the Gooroo Simple. 

Caution to Ladies, —Some days ago a lady at New Brighton called at 
one of the principal shops to match some lace, and was shown the exact 
pattern at 3£d. per yard, to her great astonishment. She stated that she had 
purchased some thirty or forty yards at 5s. 6d. per yard from an old woman 
who travels about selling lace, and who carries a cushion on which she makes 
believe the lace is worked. It is machine-made lace, in imitation of Valen¬ 
ciennes, hut, being manufactured of linen thread, is of better quality than the 
common imitations. Had the lace been genuine, the woman could not have 
accomplished more than a quarter of a yard in a week, instead of which she 
had always plenty on demand. 

The Red Indian’s Revenge.— r An Indian of the Virginian States, when 
out hunting, followed the game into ,the American possessions. The weather 
was cold and rainy. He stopped at a planter’s, where he begged for shelter, 
which was refused. Hungry and thirsty, he besought a crust of bread and a 
glass of water. But to each request, “No,” was the answer; to which was 
added, “ Get away, Indian dog! there is nothing here for thee.” Several 
years afterwards, this same planter had, no doubt by the hand of Providence, 
lost his way in the woods, and, coming up to the cabin of a savage, in his 
turn begged for hospitality, which was immediately granted with a very good 
grace. On inquiring the distance from where ho was to the white man’s 
possessions, the Indian who had received him so cordially, replied, “ You are 
too far from home to think of returning there to-night; remain, therefore, 
here, and to-morrow morning I will myself guide you back to your house.” 
The American gratefully accepted his offer, and spent the night with the 
Indian, who seemed to take pleasure in showing him every attention ; and 
the next day, according to his promise, he conducted the planter to his habi¬ 
tation. When about to take leave, the Red-skin turned and faced his guest, 
bidding him look at him and try to remember where he had seen him before. 
The unfortunate white man instantly recognised the hunter he had so barba¬ 
rously treated a few years before. He was seized with inexpressible terror 
at the idea of the fate that he was convinced awaited him. He attempted to 
speak, but could not find words to express either his gratitude or shame. But 
the Indian, mildly checking his endeavour, gently and simply said, “Another' 
.time when a poor Indian,, cold, hungry, and thirsty, comes to thy door to ask 
a shelter, a crust of bread, and a drop of water, say not to him, ‘ Begone, 
Indian dog t there is nothing here for thee.’” After giving this lesson on 
charity, tbe Red-skin disappeared in the forest, leaving the white man to his 
conscience.— Abbe DomenecKs Deserts of America. 


“WILLING WORKMEN”—A NEW AND CAPITAL GAME. 

Simple as this game may appear to be to those of “ riper years,” to our 
little “ willing workmen ” it will prove a source of fun and enjoyment. It is 
played as follows One of the party—perhaps “*a fond parent ” or “ a sister 
dear”—is “Foreman;” and having engaged from four to a dozen or more 
“willing workmen,” seats them at the work-table. Of course all are expected 
to work. So one must “ point a pencil,” another “ write,” another “ mend a 
pen,” another “thread a needle,” another “ make spills,” or in fact undertake 
such employment as is suited to the capacity or talent of each. AH being 
“engaged,” the “ Foreman” gives to each a card, on which is inscribed one 
of the following marks :— 



s | 1 E | n] 

a&e| |a&n 

1 

A&'B 


The letters on the cards, which may be extended where a number of cards are 
required, by transposing the letters about, indicate the several workmen’s 
names. Thus, A is Anybody; S, is Somebody; E, is Everybody; N, is 
Nobody; A & E, is Anybody and Everybody; and A & N, is Anyhbdy and 
Nobody. The Foreman has now to provide every workman with a dozen or 
more nuts or counters of like value. 

Those that work when they are not ordered to do so will have to pay a 
forfeit of one nut; and those that do not work when they are told to do so, 
will also have to pay a similar forfeit, which forfeits are finally to he paid 
among all the attentive and good workmen. 

“ When I give orders,” says the Foreman, “thoseI name must attend and 
work; and those not named must remain idle.” He then says, “Everybody 
work!” upon which it is more than probable that every one of the “willing 
workmen” will begin to work. He then immediately fines Anybody, Some¬ 
body, Nobody, Anybody and Everybody, Anybody ana Nobody, and Anybody 
and Somebody for “working without orders.” He next says “Anybody work! ” 
and several will again be fined for working when they ought to be idle. “Borne- 
body work! ” Not knowing exactly whether they should work or not, several 
will, as well as Somebody, do so, and forfeit a nut each. “ Come, come,” 
says the Foreman, “as this is holiday time, Nobody work,” and if N. or 
Nobody does not work, he will be fined accordingly. About the time that the 
fifth or sixth “order” is given the workmen will begin to remember their 
names, and so avoid having forfeits to pay. Then the cards are to be shifted 
round so that each “ willing workman” receives a new name, pnd Anybody 
may become Somebody; and Nobody, Auybody, &c. Finally, when the game 
is “stached,” the Foreman pays from the forfeit-bag twelve or six nuts, ae 
agreed, for every one nut there may be held by each “ willing workman,” 


CONUNDRUMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

What Miss plays more tricks than a monkey ?—Mischief. 

Why is a hungry boy looking at a pudding like a wild horse?—Because he 
would be all the better if he had a bit in his mouth. 

On which side of the church does the yew-tree grow ?-—The outside. 

When is wine like a pig’s tooth ?—When ’tis in a hogs-head. 

Why is an industrious tailor never at home P—Because he’6 always cutting 
out. 

What is placed on table, often cut, but never eaten ?—A pack of card^. 

Why does the bridegroom always put on the ring at a wedding ?—Because 
bell(e)s cannot ring themselves. 

What word would a Cannibal- use to express satisfaction at having eaten a 
tender young woman?—Gladiator (Glad’I ate her). 

Why should a miser envy a clock that goes too fast ?—Because it is con¬ 
stantly gaining. 

What is the first thing a boy generally puts in a garden ?—His fo6t. 

Why do you never hear an assessor of taxes disparage h;s neighbour ?— 
Because he never “ underrates ” anybody. 

Why is sympathy like a man playing at blind man’s buff ?—Because it is a 
fellow feeling for a fellow creature. 

What can a man have in his pocket when it is empty ?—A big hole. 

What most resembles the halt of a .sheep’s head ?—The other half. 

What is an old woman like who is in the middle of a river and cannot 
swim ?—Like to be drowned. _ 


THE RIPP LER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 919. 

EniqMa : The Letter 0 . Charade : Blue - bells . 

Rebus: Dariup ; Omphale; Naman; Quintius Cincinnatus ; Ulysses; Iliad; 
Xantippe; (Edipus ; Thebes ; Erebus- Don Quixote. 

The following auswer all : F. G. W.—W. A. E. D.—Sadler.—D. 6. D.—Summers.—. 

Charlton.—Moirsmith.—D. C. J.—Chrysalis.- Enigma and Charade: G. E. L.— 

Amelia C.—Massy. —Emma.—Ashford. —Ecolier.—Lager wall.—Erringrton.—ifordey.— 
Parallel.—W. J. R.-N. J. G. H.—S. A. D. —Marshall. —Tpotell. ——; A»«\— 
John Henry-C. J. P. (yes).—Birmingham (see reply to Parallel).—Shipley,—Alfred B. 
—Louisa L.—Philo. Charade: Richard.—Jamieson.—R. B. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. S. had £95. Is. 2d.; T, £91. 4s./ R, £97. 10s./ and W, £98. 6 s . Bd. Total, 
£382. Is. lOd. 

2. The worlh o/6±lb. of Sv gar would be 2s. Ilf d. 

3. The Sides are respectively 79*225 yards , 142*758 yards , and 178,017 tyan&s . ; 

The following agree with all: Veritas-—Guillaume. Wood.-rr^tfat&h.-r-Sadler.— 
D. S. D.—Rawsterne. , . , 

With 1 st and 2/i</.—Brady.—Massy.—Ashford.—Feus.—Summers.—EJcpfiar.—Ansell. 

—Wardle.- With 1st: Lagerwall — Dublin.—Charlton—Birmingham—'Shipley.— 

Moirsmith. —W. J. R.—Tootell—N. J. G. H.—S.A. B.—Philo.—G. Hogg —Errington. — 

Mordey.- With 2nd: Alfred Ba-P arallel (abaurdfliguatures are inadmissible ; or 

•‘Constant Subscriber,” &c.; use name or initials).—Finn.—Louisa L ,-r-r-With $ rd ; 
Spring.—Alton. 
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RANDOM REAPINGS. | 

Uniform love is now defined as the love of a girl for a volunteer. 

It is supposed the fellow who left the house was not able to take it with 
him. 

I)on*i be cross because you are turning gray. If you are grizzly, you 
needn’t be a grizzly bear. 

Be careful how you jest. The richest joke of the season may be a very 
unseasonable one, and produce a very bad crop. 

“Isay, Pat, are you asleep?”—“Darn the sleep!”—“Then be afther 
lendin me a shilling.”—“ I’m asleep now, be jabers!” said Pat. 

If a very rich old lady is dangerously ill, her dutiful relatives are sure to 
remember that age and disease entitle one to every possible attention. 

“My sister,” said a poor man with a large family, “is a fine specimen of 
artificial ice. She lately received a legacy, and immediately became a lump 
of ice to me.” 

“ The times are hard, wife, and I find it difficult to keep my nose above 
•water.”—“ You could easily keep your nose above water, husband, if you 
didn’t keep it so often above brandy.” 

“ Hast thou ever loved, Henrietta ? ” I sighed. “ I should rather imagine 
I had,” she replied. “ 0, did not my glances my feelings betray, when you 
helped me to pudding the third tipie to-day ? ” 

A pretty little girl inquiring “what the wires were for” which she noticed 
suspended from the telegraph posts, was told, that people sent messages along 
them; “ Oh! ” said she, “ I wonder they don’t fall off.” 

“ There is no place like home,” said a brainless fop the other evening to a 
pretty young lady. “ Do you really think so ? ” said the young lady. “ Oh, 
yes,” was the reply. “Then,” said she, “ why don’t you stay there? ” 

An actor fell through a loose trap as he was leaving the stage. Emerging 
instantly afterwards, he was met with a hearty laugh, and the remark of a 
wag, “ I was sorry to see you descend to such ‘clap-trap ’ manoeuvres as that.” 
“Yes,” was his quick reply ; “ but you’ll admit I never undertake anything 
without going through .” 

The editor of an American Paper thus notices some poetical communica¬ 
tions:—“The poetical effusions of ‘Irwin’ and ‘Mac’ are inadmissible. 
Reasons—the rhythm sounds somewhat like pumpkins rolling over the barn 
door, while some lines appear to have been measured with a yard-stick, and 
others with a ten-foot pole.” 

In the examination of an Irish case, for assault and battery, counsel, on 
eross-examining the witness, asked him what they had at the first place they 
stopped? He answered, “Four glasses of ale.”—“What next?”—“Two 
glasses of wine.”—“What next?”—“One glass of brandy.” —“What 
next ? ”—“ A fight, of course.” 

A French gentleman, who was recently rescued from a ducking in the 
Thames, and taken to an adjacent tavern, was advised to drink a tumbler of 
very hot brandy-and-water, “ Sir,” said he, addressing the waiter who was 
mixing it: “I shall thauk you not to make it a fortnight .”—“A fortnight! ” 
3 aid Joe; “hadn’t you better take it directly?”—“Oh, yes,” said 
monsieur, “directly to be sure, but not a fortnight, not two week," 

In one of the courts at Hartford, Connecticut, recently, a woman was testi¬ 
fying on behalf of her son, and swore thatdie had worked on a farm ever since 
he was born. The lawyer who cross-emnined her, said, “ Y"ou assert that 
your son has worked on a farm ever since ne was born r”—“ I do.”—“ What 
did he do the first year?”—“He milked she replied. The whole court 
laughed heartily, and the witness was questioned no further. 

A gentleman from the West informs us of an instance of absence of mind, 
where a Yankee speculator, while engaged in speculation, fell to whittling his 
fingers instead of a stick, and did not discover his mistake till he had whittled 
off his two first fingers, and sharpened the third to a point. This has been 
beaten by a farrier, who, in making horse-shoe nails, instead of taking a 
nail-rod, deliberately put his own hand into the fire, heating it red-hot, ham¬ 
mered each of his fingers into nails, and the thumb into a toe-calk, and did 
not discover his mistake till the horse was shod and ghne. 

A young lady of high accomplishments, the family being without a servant 
at the time, stepped to the door on the ringing of the bell, which announced a 
visit from one of her admirers. On entering, the beau, glancing at the harp 
and piano which stood in the apartment, exclaimed:—“I thought I heard 
music—on which instrument were you performing?” “On the gridiron , 
sir, with the accompaniment of the frying-pan ,” replied she. “My mother 
is without a servant, aud 6he says that I must learn*to finger those instru¬ 
ments sooner or later, so I have this day commenced a course of lessons.” 

A young Monkey, in the uniform of a middy, sat at the mess-table (H.M.S. 
Dandelion ), gazing admiringly at an ugly mug belonging to the first lieu¬ 
tenant. “ What are you thinking of, Mr. Sly ? ” demanded the ugly Mug. 
"“Of my sister, sir,” replied the young Monkey, with becoming humility. 
“Your sister! ” returned the ugly Mug, grimly, “ is she pretty ? ” “ She is 

considered so, sir,” replied the young Monkey; “ I had a letter from her this 
morning.” “ Indeed, and what does she say ? ” inquired the Mug, pushing a 
bottle of Madeira towards the young Monkey. “ She says, sir,” rejoined 
the latter, “ that she would be exceedingly pleased if I would send her your 
portrait to put in a brooch.” “ Ha! ” cried the ugly Mug, radiant with 
vanity. “ Fill your glass, Mr. Sly; and I think you wanted leave of 
absence ? You 6hall have it, Mr. Sly; fill your glass, sir; your health, Mr. 
Sly.” Moral.— A young Monkey who goes to sea should always have a pretty 
sister; he may thereby obtain many little indulgences as sweet to a young 
Monkey as cocoa-nuts, if he happens to, meet with the ugly mug of a first 
lieutenant. 


How to Become a Real Estate Agent. —Marry a rich wife. 

Hah ta Mak Days Longer.—C alculate time be a woman’s ininnits. —■ 
Pogmoor Olmenack. 

A Seasonable Hint. —Don’t undertake to throw cold water on your 
wife’s darling schemes, unless you want- to get into hot. 

How the Chinese Manage their Deities.— After a long period of wet 
weather, when they have prayed vainly for relief, they put the gods out in the 
rain, to see how they like it. 

Important Questions. —Is it possible to .travel up the river in a potato 
steamer ? Would a roll of drums be of any use to a starving person ? Would ■ 
an army use a drum of figs for any other purpose than that of eating them ? i 
Can a person who takes the chair at a public meeting be accused of robbery ? 

A Fair Story.— Many an af-/«rm* results from rivalry about a fair crea¬ 
ture. When cattle are sold in large quantities it is called a Fair , and in May- 
fair many a fair is sold for a coronet. A cabman’s passengers are called his 
fares, whether they be male or female, blonde or brunette, and the un/hiVness 
of his charges, especially to the fairer portion, often causes his fares to 
charge him with extortion. 

Donald and the Cockneys. —Two sparks from London, while enjoying 
themselves among the heather in Argylesbire, last autumn, came upon a 
decent-looking shepherd, reading on the top of a hill. They accosted him by 
remarking—“ l"ou have a fine view here ; you will see a great way.” “ Ou 
’ aye, ou aye, a ferry great way.” “ Ah! you will see America here ? ” 

“Farrer than that,” said Donald. “Ah! how’s that?” “ Ou, just wait 
till the mist gangs awa, an’ you’ll see the mune ! ”— Falkirk Herald. 

The Toyman’s “ Lamb.” —A toyman who had recently taken to him¬ 
self a wife, was exceedingly tender to her in epithet; his frequent address to 
her was “My lamb.” One day a little dirty-faced boy asked for a toy, and 
the busy toyman said, “ My lamb, serve that boy, please.” The boy was 
served and sent away, but soon returned to have his toy changed. The 
toyman doubted whether it had been bought at his shop, and asked, “ Who 
served ye?” — The lad replied, “It war the lam’, sir.” — The toyman 
exchanged the toy, and for the future addressed his wife as if she were a 
rational creature. 

Bachelors, Attention! —The attention of bachelors is invited to the 
following “ wail:”—There are some sad sights in this world; a city sacked 
and burnt—a battle field after a great slaughter—a London in the midst of a 
plague—a ship burning at sea—a family pining in starvation—a jug <5f 
treacle upset upon the pavement. All bad, it is true. But, to us—the saddest 
sight of all is an old bachelor wearing toward the end of his journey of life, 
his great duties undone. Poor fellow ! just look at him: his shirt buttons 
off—his stockings out at toes—not a son or daughter, not a relative to drop a 
tear, close his eyes in death, or to leave his money to— nobody, in fact, to care 
for him—‘shunn’d by saint an’ sinner!’ Were we such a man—or rather 
half of a man—the mild reproving eye of a widow or maiden lady would 
drive us mad! But there is still hope. Uglier and older men than any of our 
friends have married beautiful wives, who trained them admirably, and spent 
their money elegantly! 

The Smokers and the Minister. —A few weeks ago a stout elderly 
gentleman got into a railway carriage to go to St. Germain ; four officers in 
uniform were already seated. They were snjoking. The elderly gentleman 
found a corner empty, and took it. Not liking the smoke, he lowered the 
window next him. The officer opposite drew it up. A few minutes elapsed, 
the civilian let down the window a second time; a second time the amiable 
son of Mars drew it up. “ Don’t like the smoke, eh?” said another of these 
worthies in a jeering tone. “ Well, you run some risk of being smoked here 
like a ham.” The elderly gentleman looked at them steadily, and then, 
doubling his fist, took a deliberate aim at the window glass and shattered it. 
The four officers were aflame. “ Monsieur,” blustered the former spokesman, 
it is a duel you seek; here is my card ! ”—“ And mine! ”—“ And mine! ”— 
“And mine!” burst from the other three. “ Volontiers ,” was the reply of 
the stout party in the corner, taking out his own card in turn—“ and here is 
mine! ” The four smokers bent forward to read their adversary’s name. Oh, 
horror and consternation! it was M. Delangle, Minister of Justice. All the 
bluster was gone, all the swagger had deserted the “ heroes;” and they were 
noisily eager in tendering their excuses; and the burden of ail was “ If wc 
could have guessed! ” M. Delangle, however, gave these “gentlemen” a 
sharp reprimand, and reported them to the War Office. The offenders came 
in for a fortnight’s arrest. _ 


T’FAIR SEX. 

Them at duzzant wait wal ther huzband hez goan to hiz wark, an then sets 
off a gossapin. 

Them at happans ta be a step muther, an behaves az weel ta hur huz- 
band’s bairns az shoo duz to hur awn. 

Them at duzzant mak fat cake for therzenze, aud stew t’owd tea leaves 
for ther huzband. 

Them at izzant alias runnin after huzbands, if thay happan ta be missin a 
minnit or two, ta fetch em home. 

Them at finds folt wi them ats alias at bones a ther huzband, reight- or 
rang, and drives em aht a t’hahce wi it, ta seek a bit a quiat sum where 
else. 

Them at’s az plezant on a wesh-day, az thay ar when thavc t’dress maker 
i t’hahce .—Pogmoor Olmenaek . 
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